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PROLOGUE... 
RY 


" RIC PDS that we know not” . . late we said. 
WAe know pou nolo, true friends, Moho still, 
GAhere’er Time’s tireless septhe has lev, 

abe torought ith us through good anv éll,— 

WBabe toiled the weary sheaves to fill. 

Wail then, @ known anvd tried !—anvd pou, 

WAho knofo us not to-dap, but will— 

Wail to pou all, Old ffriends and Pet ! 


@Aith no scant store our barns are fed : 
The full sacks bulge bp Voor and sill, 
GALith quain the threshing-floors are spread, 
The piled qrist feeds the Humming mill ; 
And—but for pou—all this were nil,— 

A harbest of lean ears and feo, 

QBut for pour serbice, friends, and skill: 
Wail to pou all, Old friende and Peto ! 


Gut hark !|—is that the Meaper’s tread? 
Come, let us glean once more until . 
Were, fohere the snokdrop lifts its Head, 
The days bring round the dafforil ; 

Till winds the last Yune roses kill, 

And Autumn comes; till, neath the veto, 
@Pnce more foe crp, foith winter chill, 
Wail to pou all, Old Friends and Pew! 


Envoy. 


Come! Pinto All a Horn foe spill, 
Brimmed With a foaming Dule-tide bref, 
Wail to pou all, bp bale and Hill !— 
Wail to pou all, Glo friends and Pelv ! 





Instructed by the Antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.—ACt ii., sc. 3. 
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* The Roman Villa near 
Grading. 


By CoRNELIUS NICHOLSON, F.G.S., F.S.A. 


AOTHING could be farther from the 
| facts now patent than the opinions 
held by the early historians of the 
~ Isle of Wight regarding the traces 
of the first inhabitants and immigrants in the 
island. These topographers could find only 
very few vestiges of antiquity, and no Roman 
remains! Sir Henry Englefield dogmatically 
asserts, “ Of the Romans there is not a vestige 
in this island.”* What is now revealed, how- 
ever, completely reverses that judgment. 
Vespasian is supposed to have occupied 
the Isle of Wight in the year A.D. 43, when 
the first colony in Britain (Camulodunum) 
was founded under the Emperor Claudius. 
Carisbrooke tells, by its Celtic name “ Caer- 
is-byrg,” and its elevated position, that it 
would be the first point seized by the Roman 
invader, and be held for central control, as 
the Capitolium of the island. Within 100 
yards of that fortress a Roman villa was dis- 
covered in 1858, whose features have been 
already described. But that villa is dwarfed 
into insignificance by the remarkable disco- 
very at Brading. ‘The first and minor portion 
of the now famous Roman villa at Brading 
was revealed by Captain Thorpe and Mr. W. 
Munns, of Brading, in April, 1880, and 
since that time the major portion has been 
excavated under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. E. Price and Mr. F. G. H. Price. 
The utmost dimensions of the Carisbrooke 
villa are 118 feet by 49 feet, but its tessellated 
floors represent merely chequered work and 
ordinary patterns, with guilloche borders. 
The ~ other remark it is needful to make 


‘* Description of the Isle of Wight.” 





about this villa is, that coins of Gallienus 
have been found there, and coins of Gallienus 
are turning up at Brading, a circumstance 
which, with other considerations, lead to 
the inference that these structures are coeval 
in point of time, and belong to the reign of 
Gallienus, about a.D. 250-260. 

The mythological groups, hereafter 
noticed, of Orpheus and other divinities, 
transferred from ancient Greece to Rome, 
seem to proclaim the era of the prevalence 
of the Orphic creeds in Italy, and corre- 
spond chronologically with the evidence 
of the coins, which (at present) range from 
A.D. 250 to 330. But with reference to coins 
it must be said that in several places on the 
island, and in two remarkable instances, cur- 
rency coins have been found in heaps or 
“‘hutches ”—in one place as many as would 
fill a gallon vessel—which suggests the idea 
that in the waning power of the Roman pro- 
vince, and towards the end of their stay here, 
the Romans had been disturbed in posses- 
sion. 

The Brading villa is situated on the lower 
slope of a chalk hill, which runs from east to 
west, having a southern sunny aspect over- 
looking an arm or inlet of the Solent, called 
Brading Harbour, where the Roman galleys 
could ride and anchor in perfect safety at the 
mouth of the Yar, which might then have been 
navigable up to Street End. It is on lands 
belonging to Lady Oglander and Mrs. 
Munns—some of the apartments being on 
one farm and some on the other. I must 
abstain at present from designating any of its 
halls and chambers. Only the principal 
apartments are yet brought to light, and the 
porta, or main entrance, the key which 
may unlock the arrangements of the rooms, 
is not yet discovered. A dozen entertaining 
rooms are disclosed in one suite of the build- 
ings. One of these—it may have been a 
corridor, or colonnade—is sixty feet long. The 
grand double room, with most highly deco- 
rated floor, is forty feet long by eighteen 
wide. This one block measures fifty-two 
feet from east to west; and from south to 
north continuous walls run out to the 
hypocaust and furnace to the extent of two 
hundred feet. Several outer apartments, re- 
mote from the principal chambers, are par- 
tially disclosed. .Some of these—as the walls, 
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even there, were stuccoed and painted—may 
have been appropriated to the female portion 
of the family, as was the custom at Pompeii 
(Gell’s “Pompeiana,” p. 101). Beyond 
these again, eastward, are the walls of several 
rooms, where the numerous retainers, ser- 
vants, and slaves (the familia rustica) con- 
nected with the establishment dwelt apart 
from the proud patrician. These rooms may 
exceed in number all that are yet exposed 
to an judging by the partially developed 
walls. 

But the striking distinction of this villa, 
next to its ample dimensions, consists in the 
number and elegance of its mosaic pave- 
ments. There is nothing like this grouping 
in England, if elsewhere. What we will at 
present call the State apartment, forty feet 
long by eighteen feet wide, presents, from end 
to end, the features of a horizontal picture- 
gallery—a tessellated Pinacotheca. It is a 
double room, divided by an inlet of solid 
masonry, constructed apparently for the sup- 
port of an architrave from which a curtain or 
screen depended. Broken pieces of stucco, 
painted in imitation of veined marble, show 
that dadoes of fresco ran round this and other 
chambers. A brief description of the several 
pictorial groups as they stand arranged may 
be here attempted, but only by way of sug- 
gestion; any authoritative dictum would 
be presumptive. Many of these groups are 
mutilated beyond recognition, and some are 
wholly effaced. 

In the centre of the long sixty-feet room, 
which may have been a corridor or colonnade, 
is a circular medallion, four feet in diameter, 
representing Orpheus seated with his golden 
lyre, having by fascination brought to his side 
a monkey, a fox, a peacock and a chough, 
which are seen “ dancing to the lute’s fantastic 
law.” 

The eastern portion of the State apartment 
mentioned above—the Medusa end—con- 
tains a square of striking groups of figures. 
In the centre is a circular medallion, repre- 
senting a fine head of Medusa, with her usual 
nimbus of snakes.* _ Radiating from this 


* The general design of this quadrangle has its 
parallel in one of the tessellated floors of the Roman 
villa at Bramdean in Hampshire, figured and de- 
scribed in Mr. Roach Smith's popular ‘‘ Collectanea 
Antiqua,” vol, ii. plate 32. 


centre are four medallions, containing two 
figures each, a male and female—1. Depicts 
Ceres, the goddess of harvests, offering to 
Triptolemus (the inventor of the plough) 
some seeds or corns of wheat. He receives 
the seeds with one hand, and with the other 
he holds a primitive single-shared plough. 
2. Are supposed to be Arethusa and the 
river god Alpheus. - She is in the act of flee- 
ing from the god in terror, with her flowing 
garments torn almost entirely from her back. 
3. Apparently intended for Hercules and 
Omphale, Queen of Lydia. Heis, agreeably 
to the legend, giving the double-headed axe, 
which he had taken from the Amazons, to 
Omphale. 4. Male and female. The male 
in this group is conjectured to be Daphnis, 
with his Phrygian cap on, who holds in one 
hand the Pandean pipe which Pan taught him, 
and in the other hand a shepherd’s crook, 
denoting the pastoral occupations which are 
ascribed to him. The female figure is 
most like Terpsichore, though she was little 
associated with Daphnis ; and so, again, it 
may be his mistress Piplea, with whom he 
certainly was associated. She is exercised 
in dancing, and flourishes a tympanum or 
tambourine. ‘Placed opposite to each other 
in this square are four heads of Mercury, 
each with his winged cap. Two of these are 
blowing a buccina or conch, and two are 
blowing straight trumpets. 

Intermediately between the quadrangles of 
figures, east and west, seated all alone on an 
oblong panel, is the figure of a bearded 
astronomer, evidently meant for Hipparchus, 
“the father of astronomy and trigonometry.” 
He has, placed by his side, the instru- 
ments of astronomy, which constitute the 
foundation of his fame—namely, a sun-dial 
raised ona tall pillar (an Analemma?); a terres- 
trial sphere, to which he is pointing with a 
wand inhis right hand, as if triumphing overthe 
determination of the latitudes and longitudes 
of the earth. A bason-shaped instrument is 
shown on the left, with a staff, pike, or finger 
in the middle, supposed to be a planisphere, 
gnomon, or horologium.* It will be noted 
that this historical personage is exceptionally 
placed among mythic subjects. 

The pictorial square of the western half ot 

* See Horologium, in Smith’s ‘* Roman and Greek 
Antiquities.” 
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this State apartment is less perfect than the 
eastern portion, but the hand and skill of the 
same artist are here, ~both in design and exe- 
cution. Four heads are placed at the four 
angles of this square, appropriately adorned, 
representing the seasons of the year; and 
what is noticeable,.as showing the nice ob- 
servation of the designer, is the fact that 
winter is placed, as near as may be, on the 
north, summer to the south, spring to the 
east, and autumn to the west. Here, also, 
is a group of two figures, male and female, 
Perseus and Andromeda—Perseus holding 
at arm’s length his trophy of the head of 
Medusa, and Andromeda by his side chained 
to the rock. 

At the eastern and-western extremities of 
this State apartment are two corresponding 
ornamented margins. The one at the east 
end represents a number of sea tritons and 
mermaids ; the other at the west exhibits, in 
inch cones, all ‘white, the Swashtika of the 
Buddhists, or Greek archaic cross. 

In a smaller room, between the fine apart- 
ment and the hypocaust, there is a half- 
circle pit, sunk below the present floor line, 
the sides of which are lined with stucco. 


This object has given rise to much specula- 


tion. It has been thought by some to be a 
sacrarium or temple, and by others a foun- 
tain ; but Mr. C. Roach Smith has declared 
it to be a bath, and this designation is sup- 
ported by similar-shaped and similar-sized 
baths at Hartlip and at Carisbfooke. It is 
seven feet ten inches long, four feet broad at 
the swell, and two feet deep, at present, but 
has been deeper, as the walls certify. At 
Carisbrooke the pillars of the hypocaust are 
seen beneath the broken floor of the bath, 
and the same feature may be disclosed at 
Brading when this bath is further excavated. 

Beyond the range of apartments hereto- 
fore alluded to is the hypocaust or heating 
chamber, with the arch of the furnace. It 
contains fifty-four upright pillars of flat tiles, 
eight inches square and two-and-a-half feét 
high. The floor by which these pillars were 
supported is quite gone, but there is on one 
side a vertical flue 2” situ, which carried off 
the heated air into the adjoining apartments. 

Returning to the entertaining rooms, we 
have to notice the groups and figures in a 
square apartment, being the first that was 


discovered. Originally there were nine me- 
dallions on this floor, but four of these have 
perished—destroyed, one may believe they 
were—by the immigrants-who succeeded the 
Roman occupation, for fires had been wan- 
tonly kindled on this and :another adjacent 
floor. 1. The central. figure “here displays 
the head and face of a Bacchante, the face 
encircled with flowing curls that hang down 
to the neck. 2. An oblong medallion re- 
presents.the Fox and Grapes ; a vine, bear- 
ing four bunches of grapes, is trellised above 
the reach of the fox, and alongside is a 
dome-shaped building, supposed to be a 
wine-press. _ 3. The next, a square, exhibits 
a figure which has been designated a 
Bacchus, the staff, with a cross at the top of 
it, being mistaken perhaps for a thyrsus. He 
holds- in ‘his right hand, indicative of 
sovereignty, a sceptrum, such as was assigned 
to Jupiter, “ the king of the gods,” and other 
kings in power.* By this emblem we take 
the figure to be intended for Jupiter. 4. A 
gladiator, triumphing over a crouching figure. 
He handles a long pole, which is armed 
with a three-pronged spear (a tridens), and 
from which a net is suspended ready to en- 
trap his prey. 5. Another and most striking 
medallion, oblong square, exhibits what 
we must call the enigmatical group. This 
consists of a composite creature, part man 
and part cock. It has a man’s body, draped 
in a tunic, man’s arms, hands, and legs, with 
the crested head of acock, and cock’s claws, 
armed with two long straight spurs. A 
building (house or temple?) is placed near, 
with a scala or movable staircase leading up 
to it. On the right of these are two winged 
griffins (vigi/ans), in juxtaposition. 

Who can rightly decipher this incongruous 
man-cock and its surtoundings? It has 
given rise to many conjectures, and is calcu- 
lated to create. many differences of opinion. 
Two hypotheses, not yet. broached, are here 
put forth with great reserve, and. only in 
obedience to what some may hold to be.an 
obligation on me, in introducing the subject 
to public notice. Classsical histories, legend, 
and heathen mythology, fail to furnish us 
with a satisfactory interpretation; the key 

* This sceptrum, surmounted with a cross, is illus- 
trated in Rich’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” copied from the Virgil 
of the Vatican. 
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must therefore be sought in symbolism, to 
which the Roman artists frequently reverted. 
The Pagans openly ridiculed and insulted, by 
pen and pencil, the Christian religion after 
its introduction into Italy. The late Earl of 
Stanhope drew attention to this practice in a 
paper in the “ Archeologia,” (vol. xliv. p. 4), 
in which he commented on a passage in 
Juvenal’s “Satires,” and referred pointedly, 
by way of illustration, to a satirical caricature 
which was, and still is, exhibited on the 
plastered face of a wall in a military guard- 
house on the Palatine Hill. It represents 
the figure of a man with the head of an ass 
fastened to a cross, there being no doubt that 
it is designed for Christ and the Cross of 
Calvary ; whilst a person stands before it in 
the act of adoration, the inscription “ Alex- 
amenos worships God” clearly describing the 
scene. De Rossi mentions other graffiti in 
Rome, designed, like this, to throw ridicule 
on Christianity, and refers them to the second 
or third century.* Following the lines of 


these caricatures, mocking the new religion, 
this incongruous human-cock may have 
been intended as a symbol of ,Christi- 
anity, the ‘new doctrine,” as the heathens 
called it at the time; or, perhaps, may have 


been designed to represent St. Peter, person- 
ally symbolizing the “new doctrine,” the 
spurs being intended to show antagonism to 
the Pagan worship, which Paganism is repre- 
sented by the elevated temple alongside. If 
this be the true interpretation of the symbols, 
it may at least be said of it that the satire is 
more delicately conveyed than in the blas- 
phemous caricature on the Palatine. 

It may, however, be assumed that the 
aforesaid theory will be regarded by some as 
inadmissible. In that case another suggestion 
may be offered. It is conceivable that the pro- 
prietor of this villa, ordering its decorations, 
may have been a discontented Roman, or 
auxiliar of Rome, and chose to caricaturef 
the then reigning Emperor, Gallienus, at a 
safe distance, by a pictorial pun and emblem 
of his name? Fosbroke says, symbols of 
names, both Grecian and Roman, by punning 


* Vide ‘‘Roma Sotteranea,” in the Appendix. 

+ The caricature nature of this figure is partly con- 
firmed by the fact that the body is out of drawing, 
being almost as broad as long, whilst all the other 
figures are in perfect symmetry. 


figures as well as emblems of professions, 
were quite common. If this Gallic hypothesis 
have any cogency the decorations of the 
floors at Brading were probably executed 
towards the disastrous end of Gallienus, when 
he had become so justly and generally 
unpopular. He met his violent death, be it 
remembered, in Gallicia, which makes the 
cock proclaim a second pun. It has been 
suggested that this may be a transformation- 
scene—Alectryon transformed into a cock ; 
and this hypothesis deserves consideration, 
especially as it proceeds from a celebrated 
authoress, Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 

A road communicated between the station 
or villa at Carisbrooke and this at Brading. 
The route of this Vicinal Way I have traced 
by place-names and disjointed portions 
of a bridle-road which is still called 
(excellent authority) “the old road.” It 
commenced south-east of the villa, in a field 
pertinently named Street End, a point which, 
there is no doubt, the tidal river Yar then 
reached, and where there might be a wharf 
or quay. It then proceeds under the slope 
of the continuous downs, by Adgestone 
(Agger-stone), Arreton Street, Standen, and 
Gatcombe, to Carisbrooke. Standen implies 
a portion of paved road ; and Gatcombe an 
opening through the valley. At Standen, 
moreover, the ordnance surveyors discovered 
and defined ‘umuli ; which may be of either 
British or Saxon origin. If British, then the 
Romans adopted a road in that locality, 
formed by their predecessors ; a circumstance 
by no means singular. 

Some pottery, a few coins, and one or two 
domestic utensils and articles of the toilet 
have turned up in the excavations ; but these 
are of less importance than might have been 
expected. Further exploration may be 
attended with greater results. 

As to the original owner and occupier of 
this magnificent villa, nothing will probably 
ever be known, but it would seem to have 
been the vil/a rustica of some noble or pro- 
consul, or it might be the pro-preetor of the 
province himself. In addition to his rank 
and riches—evidenced by the style and 
decorations of his villa—he was also a person 
of great intelligence, acquainted with classical 
story and the sciences, and obviously a 
lover of the arts. He has left the impress of 
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these attributes behind him at Brading, how- 
ever long or short may have been his stay 
here. Without further inquiring into his 
history, we may feel intensely interested in 
his foot-prints. 

What strikes almost all observers, now that 
a vista of the substructure of such extensive 
apartments lies before them, is the circum- 
stance that these remains should have lain 
concealed “under the ribs of death” for 
sixteen centuries, within ten inches of the top 
soil, without being discovered. The plough- 
share has gone over them thousands of titnes 
without disturbing their repose. And the 
probability is that there are other similar 
remains in the neighbourhood, and possibly 
in other parts of the island, which would 
yield to the axe and spade a rich archeological 
harvest. What is revealed, however, is an 
encouragement to future investigators, and it 
is only by such efforts that we can find how 
the proud conquerors of the world lived in 
the distant provinces subject to their sway. 


Some Traditions and Supers 
stitions connected with 


Buildings. 


—<———— 


RGNE of the most curious groups of 
popular traditions and supersti- 
tions in Britain is that connected 
with buildings. These traditions 

are mentioned in early chronicles, and they 
extend into nearly modern times. Dr. 
Tylor, too, has connected them with the 
existing customs of modern savages (“ Primi- 
tive Culture,” 1. 94-97). This particular 
group of traditions has a somewhat special 
value in taking us back to the primitive times 
of British history ; because, in the first place, 
I think we can trace out something like a 
line of development from the more ancient 
form mentioned in the chronicles to the 
generally current forms that are to be found 
in many parts of the land; and, in the 
second place, we can clearly identify the 
earliest form as belonging to primitive life. 
To put this shortly and clearly before the 
reader, I will examine, first, the more 
popular traditions existing in our modern 


folk-lore, then the links by which these are 
connected with the more ancient form, and, 
lastly, the parallels in savage custom which 
take English folk-lore into the broad arena of 
primitive life. 

Underlying the whole group of traditions, 
is the primitive conception of an agency 
more powerful than man’s being concerned 
in the erection of buildings, and being resi- 
dent within them after being erected. To 
the savage mind supernatural agency is nearly 
always present ; what he cannot explain by 
his own mental capacity the savage explains 
by classifying it as beyond his reason, and so 
the stage is easily arrived at when super- 
natural agency is applied to almost all phases 
of social life. 

Turning our attention first to traditions 
referring to the erection of buildings, the 
more modern forms invariably relate the de- 
struction in the night time of what was built 
during the day. In Roby’s “ Traditions of 
Lancashire” (vol. i. p. 27, first series), there is 


‘a tale entitled “The Goblin Builders,” show- 


ing how “Gamel the Saxon thane, lord of 
Recedham or Rached (now Rochdale), in- 
tended to build a chapel unto St. Chadde, 
nigh to the banks of the Rache or Roach.” 
A level convenient spot was chosen for the 
site, but thrice were the foundations there 
laid and thrice were all the building mate- 
rials conveyed by invisible agency from this 
flat spot to a more airy and elevated situa- 
tion. At last the thane, ceasing to strive 
against fate, gave up his original design, and 
the present church was built upon+he locality 
designated by these unseen workmen.* The 
parish church of Wendover stands half a mile 
from the town. It was to have been built 
upon a field adjoining the town, and there 
the building of it was begun, but the mate- 
rials were all carried away by witches, or, as 
some relate, by fairies, and deposited where 
the church now stands. The field in which 
the church was to have been built is still 
called “ Witches’ Meadow.”¢ At Alfriston, 
the foundations of the church were originally 
laid in a field on the west side of the town, 
and known as the Savyne Croft, but every 
night the stones that had been laid during the 
previous day were hurled ,by supernatural 
agency over the houses into a field called 
* See ‘*Choice Notes: Folklore,” p. 4. + Zbid. 
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“‘ The Tye,” where the church now stands. 
It is added that a certain wise man observed 
in this field four oxen lying asleep, rump to 
rump, in the form of across, and that that 
incident suggested the cruciform arrangement 
which was ultimately carried out in the build- 
ing.* At Waldron, the materials fora church 
which had been deposited ina field on Horeham 
farm were removed bya like mysterious agency 
to the present site of Waldron church. The 
spot near Horeham is still known as “ Church 
Field.”+ At Udimore, near Rye, the villagers, 
in ages long by, began to build themselves a 
church, on the opposite side of the little river 
Ree to that where it was eventually reared. 
Night after night, however, witnessed the 
dislocation of huge stones from the walls built 
during the preceding day. Unseen hands 
hurled the stones to the opposite side of the 
river, and an awful supernatural voice in the 
air uttered in warning and reproachful tones, 
“O’er the mere! o’er the mere!”$ At 
Inveraven, in Banffshire, there is a tradition 
that the rebuilding of the old castle of Ballin- 
dalloch near a small stream was prevented by 
unseen agency—the part built in the daytime 
being always thrown down through the night. 
At length a voice was heard, saying, “ Build 
in the cow haugh, and you shall meet with no 
interruption.” This was done, and the house 
consequently raised and remained.§ 

These are typical examples of a class of 
traditions which is common enough in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Taken singly, they might 
perhaps be regarded as an adaptation of 
legendary events to unexplained or unrelated 
historical facts—as the ideal fancies of 
villagers in explaining a curious phenomenon 
of their own villages. But, unrecorded as 
they have been up to the present time in 
literature, could the Sussex peasant relate the 
self-same tradition as the Scotch Highlander, 
supposing both of them to have created the 
legend independently of each other? This 
question—the parallel to which is asked in 
many of the wider stages of folk-lore—is 
answered, and successfully answered, by the 
theory of a common origin of the first form 
of this tradition. And proceeding, therefore, 


* ‘Sussex Archzeological Collections,” xiii. 226. 
t Lbid. t . 22 
§ ‘‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland, ” vol. xiii. 


P. 134. 


on our way through the earlier stages of this 
development of tradition, we shall see how 
the latest and more general form has come 
down on the cutskirts of our civilization from 
primitive times. 

It will have been noticed in the examples 
just recorded that the cause of the removal 
of the stones is simply described as “invisible 
agency,” “witches,” “fairies’—all of them 
not very tangible features whereby to carry 
their origin back to primitive times. But, 
with the self-same incidents in the plot of the 
legends, if I may so speak, we now come 
upon the second stage in our backward 
march, where we shall see the supernatural 
agency more clearly specified. Thus, without 
letting go the links of the chain which con- 
nects modern folk-lore with savage custom, 
we are able to trace out the direction of our 
path. 

The church of Breedon, in Leicestershire, 
stands alone on a high hill, the village being 
at its foot. The inhabitants relate that the 
founder assigned a central spot for the site 
of the church, but when the builders began 
to erect the fabric there all they built in the 
course of the day was carried away by 
“doves” in the night, and skilfully built in 
the same manner on the hill where the church 
now stands.* And so for the parish church 
of Winwick, Lancashire, the founder had 
destined a different site for it; but after 
progress had been made at the original 
foundation, at night time a “ pig” was seen 
running hastily to the site of the new church, 
crying or screaming aloud ‘ We-ee-wick, 
we-ee-wick, we-ee-wick.” Then taking up 
a stone in his mouth he carried it to the spot 
sanctified by the death of St. Oswald, and 
thus succeeded in removing all the stones 
which had been laid by the builders.¢ At 
Leyland similar incidents are related with a 
“‘ cat” as the agency, and elsewhere a “ fish” 
takes the place.f 

Now here we have some glimmer of light 
thrown upon the subject—the introduction 
of animal life leads to the subject of animal 
sacrifice, and especially as incidentally the 
spot chosen for the building of Winwick 
church seems to have been sanctified by the 
blood of St. Oswald. There is, however, a 


* * Choice Notes: Folklore,” p. 2. + Lbid. 
t See a note in ‘‘Choice Notes: Folklore,” p. 4. 
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more direct route to the next stage of our 
researches than by the argumentative link 
just indicated. Keeping still to the text 
of the original group of traditions, and taking 
along with us the animal agency introduced 
in the second stage, let me now quote an 
Irish folk-tale which takes us right to the 
earliest forms of this tradition as recorded in 
our earliest literature—namely, the historical 
chronicle. 

“When St. Patrick was building the great 
church on the rock of Cashel the workmen 
used to be terribly annoyed, for whatever 
they put up by day was always found knocked 
down next morning. So one man watched 
and ancther man watched, but about one 
o’clock in the night every watcher fell asleep 
as sure as hearth-money. At last St. Patrick 
himself sat up, and, just as the clock struck 
one, what did he see but a terrible bull, 
with fire flashing from his nostrils, charging 
full drive up the hill and pushing down 
every stone, stick, and bit of mortar that 
was put together the day before. ‘Oh! 
oh!’ says the saint, ‘I'll soon find one that 
will settle you, my brave bull! Now who 
was this but Usheen (Oisin), that St. Patrick 
was striving to make a good Christian. The 


day after St. Patrick saw the bull, he up and 
told Usheen all about what was going on. 
‘Put me on a rock or ina tree,’ says Usheen, 
‘just by the way the bull ran, and we'll see 


what we can do.’ So in the evening he was 
settled comfortably in the bough of a tree on 
the hillside, and when the bull was firing away 
up the steep like a thunderbolt, and was nearly 
under him, he dropped down on his back, took 
a horn in each hand, tore him asunder, and 
dashed one of the sides so hard against the 
face of the wall that it may be seen there 
this day hardened into stone. There was no 
further stoppage of the work, and in grati- 
tude they cut out the effigy of Usheen riding 
on his pony, and it may be seen inside the 
old ruin this very day.”* This folk-story 
appears to me to bridge over the chasm 
between the traditional form and the earliest 
recorded literary form of the group of popular 
traditions with which we are now dealing. 
It adds one more element to. the central 
features by which the tradition may be recog- 
nized and traced, and this new element exists 
* Kennedy’s “‘ Fireside Stories of Ireland,” p. 153. 


alongside of the previous ones and therefore 
carries them to the earliest phase of all, 
which we now come to consider. The new 
element is clearly the sacrifice of the bull and 
the sprinkling of the building with its blood. 


In the previous examples the difficulty of 


building is only got over by a removal of 
the building to another spot; in the Irish 
version it is got over by the sacrifice of the 
animal which causes the difficulty. 

This sacrifice of the bull is, however, only 
a folk-lore substitute for an original savage 
custom. Dr. Tylor has pointed out that 
German folk-lore presents us with the sub- 
stitute of empty coffins being walled up. with 
the structure, and Danish folk-lore with a 
lamb walled in under the altar to make the 
church stand fast.* In Scotland, however, 
I have come across a still more curious 
folk-lore substitute, and one that leads us 


nearer to the earliest forms of the custom. 
The famous Cistercian Abbey, founded by 


Devorgilla, daughter of Allan, Lord of Gal- 
loway, and wife to John Baliol, and mother 
of John Baliol, King of Scotland, it appears 
was first called ‘e The Abbey of Sweetheart,” 
from the circumstance of her husband’s heart 
being embalmed and enclosed in a box of 
ivory bound with silver and built into the 
walls of the church.t This is certainly a 
relic of the still older custom of sacrificing 
human victims, by building them into the 
wall, in order to secure the safety of the 
building. 

The sacrifice of human victims as a founda- 
tion sacrifice is related in our earliest 
chronicles, at a period of English history, 
that is, when the state of society to which 
the custom really belongs might naturally be 
called savage with regard to England as well 
as to modern barbarism.{ Nennius, in his 
“Historia Britonum,” written about the eighth 
century, is the first to notice the tradition of 
the celebrated Merlin ; but the best version 
of the story is given by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Though Geoffrey’s narrative is altogether 
rejected as history, there is no reason to 
reject it as a good collection of the traditions 


* ‘ Primitive Culture,” i. 96. 
+ Sinclair’s ‘Statistical Account of Scotland,” 
ii, 138. 
t There is also current in Scotland the belief that 
the Picts bathed their foundations with human blood. 
See Tylor’s ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” i. 94. 
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or popular beliefs of his time. His work was 
far too popular and too much sought after to 
have been a tissue of romantic inventions 
from a fertile brain, even if we can believe 
that the history of novel-writing begins so 
early as his era.* According to his account, 
Vortigern was advised by magicians to build 
a very strong tower for his own safety, since 
he had lost all his other fortified places. 
Accordingly, he found a suitable place at 
Mount Erir, where he assembled workmen 
from several countries and ordered them to 
build the tower. The builders, therefore, 
began to lay the foundation; but whatever 
they did one day the earth swallowed up the 
next. Here is the self-same feature re- 
appearing in the chronicle narrative that we 
have seen is extant in the popular legends of 
modern folk-lore. But attached to this is the 
more important feature of human sacrifice. 
Vortigern, being informed of the non-success 
of his operations, again consulted ghis magi- 
cians, who told him that he must find out a 
youth that never had a father and kill him, 
and then sprinkle the stones and cement with 
his blood ; for by this means, they said, he 
would have a firm foundation.f Merlin, as 
we all know, was brought to the king for the 
victim, but he escaped his doom by telling 


Vortigern of another cause why the buildings 
disappeared. But this story is not so good 


as that of St. Columba. Merlin escapes the 
sacrifice, but St. Columba actually carries out 
the rite in building on Iona. The legend is 
that when Columba first attempted to build 
on Iona, the walls, by the operation of some 
evil spirit, fell down as fast as they were 
erected. Columba received supernatural in- 
formation that they would never stand unless 
a human victim was buried alive. According 


* See Gairdner’s ‘‘ Early Chroniclers of England,” 
p. 158. There are more MSS. of Geoffrey’s work 
than of any other chronicle. Sir T. Duffus Hardy, 
in his collections of materials for British history, 
enumerates several copies, but I have collected from 
the Historical MSS. Commission more copies, which 
Sir Thomas Hardy does not enumerate. 

t See Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “British History,” 
cap. xvii. book vi. Nennius ‘‘ Historie Britonum” 
says that the ground on which the citadel was to be 


built was to be sprinkled with blood. Cap. 40. _ 


Matthew Paris also quotes from Geoffrey, sb anno 
464. See also ‘*The Romance of. Merlin,” edited 
by H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., for the Early English 
Text Society, p. 29. 


to one account, the lot fell on Oran, the 
companion of the Saint, as the victim that 
was demanded for the success of the under- 
taking. Others pretend that Oran voluntarily 
devoted himself and was interred accordingly. 
At the end of three days Columba had the 
curiosity to take a farewell look at his old 
friend and ordered the earth to be removed. 
Oran raised his swimming eyes and said, 
“There is no wonder in death, and hell is 
not as it is reported.” The saint was so 
shocked at this impiety that he instantly 
ordered the earth to be flung in again, utter- 
ing the words, “Uir! Uir! air beal Orain 
ma’n labhair: e tuile comh’radh”—that is, 
‘Earth! Earth! on the mouth of Oran that 
he may blab no more.” ‘This passed into.a 
proverb, and is in use in the Highlands at 
the present day.* 

Taking us wholly out of the category of 
civilized custom, these early chronicle 
legends are comparable with modern savage 
customs. We pass by the folk-lore customs 
or traditions of modern Europe, because they 
are parallel to our own folk-lore only ; but 
modern savage custom does much more than 
parallel English folk-lore—it declares English 
folk-lore, in this particular group at all events, 
and inferably so in other groups, to be the 
survival of a savage state of thought and 
existence,f which has come down to modern 
times in spite of the progress which human 
thought and civilization have made beyond 
barbarism. Let me shortly, then, enumerate 
some of the most curious of the savage cus- 
toms bearing upon this point. 

Dr. Tylor has collected some in his work 
on “Primitive Culture,”{ from whence I 
quote the following :—“ In Africa, in Galam, 
a boy and girl used to be buried alive before 
the great gate of the city to make it impreg- 
nable, a practice once executed on a large 
scale by a Bambarra tyrant ; while in Great 
Bassim and Yarriba such sacrifices were usual 
at the foundation of a house or village. In 
Polynesia, Ellis heard of the custom, instanced 
by the fact that the central pillar of one of 
the temples at Maeva was planted upon the 
body of a human victim. In Borneo, among 


* ‘* New Statistical Account of Scotland,” vii. 321. 
+ See Preface to “ Folk-lore Record,” by Mr. A. 
Lang, vol. ii. p. ii. 
t See vol. i. pp. 96, 97. 
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the Milanau Dayaks, at the erection of the 
largest house, a deep hole was dug to receive 
the first post, which was then suspended over 
it ; a slave girl was placed at the excavation ; 
at a signal the lashings were cut, and the 
enormous timber descended, crushing the 
girl to death, a sacrifice to the spirits. A 
seventeenth-century account of Japan men- 
tions the belief there that a wall laid on the 
body of a willing human victim would be 
secure from accident; accordingly, when a 
great wall was to be built, some wretched 
slave would offer himself as foundation, lying 
down in the trench to be crushed by the heavy 
stones lowered upon him. When the gate of 
the new city of Tavoy, in Tenasserim, was 
built, perhaps twenty years ago, Mason was 
told by an eye-witness that a criminal was 
put in each post-hole to become a protecting 
demon. ‘Thus it appears that such stories as 
that of the human victims buried for spirit- 
watchers under the gates of Mandalay, of the 
queen who was drowned in a Burmese reser- 
voir to make the dyke safe, of the herd whose 
divided body was buried under the fortress 
of Thatung to make it impregnable, are the 
records, whether in historical or mythological 
form, of the actual customs of the land. 
When Rajah Sala Byne was building the 
fort of Sialkot, in the Punjaub, the founda- 
tions of the south-east bastion gave way so 
repeatedly that he had recourse to a sooth- 
sayer, who assured him that it would never 
stand until the blood of an only son was shed 
there ; wherefore the only son of afwidow:was 
sacrificed. 

Now these examples from modern savage 
life record the custom in its most archaic 
form. Dr. Tylor has apparently not come 
across many examples in savage life where 
the actual sacrifice of human victims was 
giving way to the sacrifice of animals or to a 
substituted sacrifice altogether. There ap- 
pears to be one example of animal sacrifice 
in the instance of the Qoup Dyaks perform- 
ing the rite with a chicken,* which is identi- 
cal with the French custom (Votes and 
Queries, fifth series, vii. 163). But it is 
curious to notice that among the New 
Zealanders we have an example of the sub- 
stitution of symbolic sacrifice for real 
sacrifice, and also a legend of the mis- 

* Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture,” i. 97. 


placement of stones similar to our own folk- 
lore traditions. Thus, Mr. Taylor says :— 
“The verandah (of the house where food 
was taken) is ornamented in the same way 
as the interior of the house. Its wall-plate is 
often carved to represent prostrate figures 
of slaves, on whose bodies the pillars which 
support the house stand ; this seems to refer 
to the extinct custom of killing human victims, 
and placing them in the holes made to 
receive the posts, that the house, being 
founded in blood, might stand; the custom 
still prevails in Borneo and other parts.”* 
Now this is as clearly a case of survival 
from the more ancient practice as the Con- 
tinental examples quoted by Dr. Tylor or 
as the Scotch example from the “ Abbey of 
Sweetheart.” One cannot say whether this 
form of the custom is due to Christian mis- 
sionary teachings or to a development of 
culture in this particular respect among the 
New Zealanders. But in the tradition about 
some remarkable-looking rocks at Whangarei 
we have a distinct parallel with the latest 
forms of English folk-lore traditions of in- 
visible agency interfering with the work of 
building. We do not even get the incident 
of sacrifice of animal life—nothing but the 
bare legend as it is told in English villages, 
with but little meaning until we come to 
group the various versions together. The 
tradition may be summarized as follows: 
—Formerly a very powerful priest, Manaia, 
lived at Whangarei; his wife, Maunga- 
kie-kie, was also a priestess. The tradi- 
tion states that the rocks were made_ by 
Manaia’s daughter for the convenience of 
fishing, but her father’s gods every night 
replaced all the stones she had brought during 
the day and returned them to their original 
position. This opposition being continued 
night after night, she at last gave it up as 
being quite hopeless. The entire family then 
determined on going from Whangarei to the 
Bay of Islands, but having quarrelled among 
themselves, the gods, who were looking on, 
turned the whole party into stone.f If this is 
not due to the influence of civilized teaching, 
the whole group of building traditions affords 
very curious instances of the parallels between 
English and savage folk-lore. Not only is : 

* Taylor's “ New Zealand,” p. 502. } 

+ Lbid, pp. 276-7. 
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the most archaic English form of a custom 
parallel to the existing customs of savages, 
but when savages have broken away from 
their early customs and retained, either by 
tradition or by symbolism, remnants of their 
savage rites, these new forms in savage life 
parallel the folk-lore forms of English life. 
G. L. GomME. 
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The First PrintingePress 
at Orford. 


——~—— 


Sea SMALL room—two, or perhaps 
a 6three, “cases” of type, placed 
near the window for light’s sake— 
a rude and diminutive wooden 
press—a couple of workmen, and a bale of 
paper. Could we transport ourselves back 
through past ages, ad annum Domini 1477, 
such a picture might have greeted our sight 
in one of the low wooden tenements in the 
Almonry, Westminster. Such another might 
have been seen at Oxford (although we have 
no mention, as in Caxton’s case, of the pre- 
cise spot in the town where the press was 
set up) in the year 1478, when a workman 
from Cologne, apparently unknown and un- 
patronized, produced the first Oxford-printed 
book. It was a small quarto, in Latin, upon 
the Apostles’ Creed, and was printed slowly, 
with one small fount of type, page by page. 
Yet this tract was destined in future ages to 
gather round it a remarkable legend, and to 
become literally a battle-field for English 
bibliographers. 

It is worth remarking that all kinds of 
myths have gathered round the history of 
the earliest printing-presses. How many 
“Lives” are there of the legendary Coster of 
Haarlem, a man who positively had no exis- 
tence ; and yet of whom there are a score of 


engraved portraits and a dozen beautiful 
medals. Thestory of Gutenberg has yet to 
be cleared of the rubbish and forgery which 
surrounds it. The absurdity of placing 
Caxton and his unclean art within the con- 
secrated walls of the Abbey Church at 
Westminster, a legend supposed to have re- 
ceived a death-blow in 1877, was revived in 
a Daily Telegraph \eader a few weeks ago. 
The St. Albans’ Press and its cloistered 
abbess is still surrounded with fiction. And 
the Oxford Press has not escaped, for we 
have an exact and particular account of 
the enticing away of a Haarlem printer by 
Henry VI., and his establishment at a great 
cost, with the assistance of Caxton, at Oxford; 
all of which is without a shade of truth in it. 
These excrescences arise in a great measure 
from the scanty materials with which the 
historian has to deal, and the imperative 
demand on the part of readers for biblio- 
graphical particulars. 

Had it been possible for the worthy 
printers of the fifteenth century to have fore- 
seen in some slight degree the revolution in 
all things which their new art was inaugurat- 
ing, and the world-wide interest with which 
its early history would be scanned in future 
ages, they would surely have taken some 
slight pains to leave behind them an account 
of its rise and progress in the cities where it 
was first practised. But, in fact, they were 
almost as unimpressed with the mighty power 
they wielded as the sheets they printed, and 
nearly the whole of our historical knowledge 
of typography has to be gathered scrap-meal 
from the books themselves. . 

Turning to the Oxford books, we find that 
the first three form a distinct class, being all 
in one and the same type, the same length of 
line and depth of page, and alike in other 
typographical particulars. The fourth book, 
whichwe include in the following Table merely 
for comparison, shows a fresh departure :— 





Title. ize. Date as printed. 


| Name 


of 
| Printer. 





Expositio Simboli. 
Aristotelis Ethica. 
gidius. 

Alex. de Ales, 














M.CCCC.LXVIII = 1468. None. 
M.CCCC.LXXVIIII = 1479. None. 
M.CCCC.LXXVIIII = 1479. None. 

M.CCCC.LXXXI = 1481. Rood. 
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We notice here directly that the date 1468 
is upon the first book, and that eleven years 
elapse between that and the next. This leap 
is so great, and the signs of the leap are so 
slight, that the inquirer is startled and con- 
fused by these dates, which, if true, are unique 
in the annals of bibliography. That the first 
date is genuine and has not been tampered 
with (as supposed by some bibliographers) 
admits of no doubt, for at least eight copies 
are known and all are alike. The real 
question to be solved is this—As uninten- 
tional mistakes are not unfrequent in early 
printed books, especially when the date is 
printed in numerals, is there sufficient evidence 
to make us discredit the very plain state- 
ment of the colophon, “ finita anno domini 
M.CCCC.LXVIII. ?” 

This question has been much beclouded 
by Richard Atkyns, who in the year 1664 
printed a small 4to on “The Origin and 
Growth of Printing,” in which he maintained 
the right of the king to keep under his 
personal control all the printing-presses in 
England. His chief argument was drawn from 
a manuscript in the library of Lambeth Palace, 
which stated that the art of printing had 
been originally introduced to this country 
at the personal expense of King Henry VI. 
Of course this was long before the birth of 
the Westminster Press, and the fact of 
Atkyns having come across this book with 
the date, 1468, seems to have been the 
original foundation of the claim, which not 
being sufficiently strong to stand alone, the 
Lambeth manuscript was invented to sup- 
port it. 

’Twas a pitiful forgery at best, and it really 
seems almost a waste of time to expose it. 
The Lambeth manuscript has never been 
seen by any one since Atkyns’ time, and, 
from his own account of it, is full of the 
plainest anachronisms and blunders. Nor 
did the writer care for this if it served his 
turn (which it did not, as he died in prison), 
his sole object being to obtain an appoint- 
ment under Charles II. in order to recruit 


his fortune lost in the civil wars, under 
Charles I. 

Take the following absurdities :— 

Printing was brought to Oxford from 
Haarlem by Corsellis, and the cost paid by 
King Henry VI., and the first book issued 


was in 1468, But King Henry was dethroned 
in 1460! 

Gutenberg, says Atkyns, was then at 
Haarlem assisting Coster !—a man whose very 
existence is disproved—and Caxton was 
chosen to manage the abduction of Corsellis, 
one of Coster’s workmen! The book itself 
which is brought forward to prove by its 
date this story bears on its face most un- 
mistakably its German, and not Dutch, 
origin, agreeing entirely with the Cologne 
school of printers. 

The three first books which issued from 
the Oxford Press have no name of printer, 
but a plain place of printing, and the dates, 
1468, 1479, and 1479, equally plain. They 
are all printed with one type only, which we 
call Oxford No. 1. They all have signatures 
to the various sections, which are printed in 
each book after the same method, in the 
same position relative to the text. The 
number. of lines to a page and the width of 
the page is in all three identical. In fact, if 
a leaf of one was extracted and inserted in 
another it would, typographically, excite no 
remark, 

These particulars point most strongly to 
one printer and to one period, and, in face 
of the date, the only conclusion we can 
arrive at is that a letter has been by accident 
omitted from “ M.cccc.Lxviul,” which should 
read “M.CCCC.LXXVIII.” 

All who have studied the typography of 
the early presses of Europe must have been 
struck by the slow but constant development 
exhibited from archaic typographical usages 
to those of a more advanced and perfect 
character. But if 1468 be the true date of 
the first Oxford book, and 1479 the date of 
the second, this development is absent ; and 
the working printer of 1468 went to sleep 
for eleven years and woke up to begin just 
where he left off. 

Although the evidence that the date 1468 
should be 1478 is, to my mind, convincing, 
yet, holding the scales of criticism even, it is 
only fair to state the case on the other side 
as strongly as possible. Here it is :— 

1. It is unsafe and uncritical to deny the 
accuracy of a date plainly printed in every 
known copy of the book, simply to avoid a 
difficulty. 

2. There are certain particulars pointing to 
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a break of continuity between the first and 
second book. The first often has the lines 
of an uneven length—that is, the right-hand 
side of the printed page is very irregular. 
But nothing like it is seen in the two 1479 
books, where perfect evenness prevails. 

3. The paper of the 1468 book, as shown 
by the water-marks, is different from all the 
other books. Note here that, supposing a 
stoppage for eleven years, there would be no 
reason for keeping paper, which was a sale- 
able article, all that time, and strong reasons 
for preserving the types and presses. 

4. In the 1468 book is a remarkable use 
of the capital Q, which is a/ways placed 
sideways, thus—,© ; while it is always used 
the right way in the 1479 books. 

5. The 1468 book is printed page by page, 
as shown by the variation and crookedness 
of the print on the same side of the sheet. 
This does not occur in the 1479 books, where 
if one page is crooked its fellow will be 
found crooked also, showing that the printer 
had developed the power of printing two 
pages at once. 

6. The 1468 book has no blank to begin 
with but starts off on sig. uj. This was the 
Cologne plan, but was not followed in suc- 
ceeding Oxford books, where the Dutch and 
English fashion of beginning on sig. a ij. is 
adopted. 

None of these differences, however, are so 
important that we cannot imagine them to 
have occurred in passing from the year 1478 
to 1479. When we proceed from the three 
first books to the fourth we find quite a 
distinct start. The ‘“ Expositio de Anima” of 
Alexander de Ales has for the first time a 
plain Colophon: ‘“‘ Impressum per me Theo- 
doricii rood de Colonia in alma uniuersitate 
Oxoii.” We here find the printer’s name 
(Theodoric Rood) and that he came from 
Cologne. As he uses the words “alma 
universitate” he was doubtless under the 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities, per- 
haps, like Caxton, as a tenant merely. 

The course of the Oxford. Press was not 
very rapid. The “Expositio” is a small 
book of forty-two folios, and in 1479 
Aristotle’s “Ethics,” 174 folios, and “A®gidius” 
in “ Peccato Originali,” 22 folios, were printed. 
Then, for the first time, Rood’s name comes 
upon the scene, and in 1481 a good-sized 


folio, Alexander de Ales’s “Glossary upon 
Aristotle’s ‘De Anima,’” consisting of 248 
leaves, was published. Here we find type 
No. t vanishes for ever, and types 2 and 3 are 
used. It is possible that this was Rood’s 
first work, although the decidedly Cologne 
appearance of the “ Expositio ” and two follow- 
ing books makes us think that Rood must 
have printed them also. 

Rood having issued his first acknowledged 
book in 1481, followed it up with another in 
the same type and same size in1482, “ Latter- 
bury upon the Lamentations of Jeremiah.” 
This was a large book of 292 leaves, and of 
both these works there~are two distinct 
editions, easily distinguished, when perfect, 
by the engraved woodcut border which 
adorns the opening page of the second 
edition of each. In 1483 the “Vulgaria” of 
Terence, 128 leaves, was printed, and pro- 
bably the interesting “Grammar” in Latin 
and English, of which the very existence is 
known by two leaves only. 

It was probably about this period that 
Rood entered into partnership with Thomas 
Hunte, who, perhaps because Rood was a 
German, especially styles himself “ Angli- 
canus.” Together they produced, in 1485, 
the “ Epistles of Phalaris,” adding at the end 
some curious Latin verses, rather inflated and 
verbose, the meaning of which seems to be 
that Theod. Rood, from Cologne, in con- 
junction with Thomas Hunte, of England, 
had by their own cleverness and art beaten 
the celebrated Jenson, given by God to the 
Venetians. About this time, or perhaps in 
1484, may be placed with probability the 
largest work which issued from the Oxford 
Press—viz., Lyndewode’s “ Provinciale,” a 
collection of Ecclesiastical Laws occupying 
350 folios, while “Hampole upon Job,” 
64 leaves, and the “ Insolubilia” of Swyn- 
shed, must have been issued before 
1486. 

The last efforts of our printers, at least so 
far as we know at present, was in 1486, which 
is the date of the “ Festial.” It occupies 164 
folio leaves, and, together with the ‘‘ Textus 
Alexandri,” of which a fragment only is 
known, closes this interesting list. 

We have here eight years of activity, and 
then the press sinks out of all further know- 
ledge, and Oxford had to wait for the early 
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part of the sixteenth century before another 
printer established himself there. 

The following titles present the Oxford 
books in a more complete form than has yet 
been given, due principally to the researches 
of Mr. Bradshaw, of Cambridge :— 

Division I. 

An unknown printer, probably Theod. Rood. 
1478-1479. _ : 

1. Exposicio sancti Jeronomi in symboli 
Apostolorum. 4to. Oxonii. 1468 (1478). 

2. Aristotelis Ethica latine, per Leo- 
nardum Aretinum. 4to. Oxonii. 1479. 

3. 4Egidius de Peccato originali.  4to. 


Oxon. 1479. 
Division IT. 

ne printed by Theod. Rood alone. 1480- 
1483. 

4. Oratio Ciceronis pro Milone. 
No place. About 1480. 

5. Alexander de Ales. Expositio de 
Anima. ‘First edition. . Without border. 
Folio. Oxon. 1481. 

6. Johannes Latterburius super Threnos 
Jeremiz. First edition. Without border. 
Folio. No place. 1482. 

7. Alexander de Ales. Expositio de 
Anima. Second issue. With border. Folio. 
No place. After 1482. 

8. Johannes Latterburius super Threnos 
Jeremiz. Second issue. With border. 
Folio. No place. After 1482. 

g. Latin and English Grammar. Only a 
fragment known. 4to. 1482 (?). 

10. Vulgaria quedam ab Terentio, in 
Linguam Anglicam Traducta. 4to. No 
place. 1483. 


4to. 


Division ITI. 

Books printed by Theod. Rood and Thomas 
Hunte, Anglicanus. 1483-1486. 

11. Phalaridis Epistole Latine, per Fran- 
ciscum Aretinum. 4to. Oxonie. 1485. 

12. Willelmi Lyndewode Provinciale. 
Large folio. 1485 (?). 

13. Richardi de Hampole Explanationes 
super Lectiones in Exequiis Defunctorum. 
1485 (?) 

4 The Festial, or Liber Festivalis. Folio. 
1486. 

15. Textus Alexandri cum Sententiis. 4to. 
1486 (?) 

16. Sweynshed. 
1486 (?) 


4to. 


Insolubilia, &c. 


The curious “Indulgence” preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
attributed by Dr. Cotton to this, Press, is in 
a different type to any known to have been 
used in Oxford, and is therefore omitted. 

The books chosen for the first attempts 
at printing at Oxford agree pretty much 
with those printed at St. Albans, and may 
be divided into two classes—those used by 
the Church and those used by the Schools. 
Doubtless many have altogether disappeared, 
as only two fragmentary leaves of an ‘‘ English 
and Latin Grammar” are at present known, 
and grammars would most probably be the 
most numerous and best paying of all books. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the “ Festial,” 
the only English book from this press. This 
was a book of sermons for the use of priests 
on festivals and holy days, and beginning 
with Advent goes through the Christian year. 
It is not at all the same as Caxton’s “ Liber 
Festivalis,” which was only for the four great 
festivals. It commences every sermon with 
one formula, “Goode men and wymmen,” 
and is a farrago of rubbish extracted mostly 
from the “Golden Legend of Voragine,” 
with here and there a true touch of natural 
feeling. It is, however, difficult to believe 
that tales so irreverent, ludicrous, coarse, 
and indecent, could at any period have been 
deliberately read from church pulpits to a 
mixed congregation. The following epitome 
of a sermon upon St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
which may be taken as a sample, will fitly 
conclude this article :— 

“De sancto thoma ep6 cantuarieii. 

“Good men and wymmen, soche a day ye 
shal haue seint Thomas day that was slayne 
for the righte of hooly churche.” The sermon 
then goes into the biography of St. Thomas's 
father, Gilbert, who, after serving as sheriff 
of London, went on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. There he was taken prisoner, but by 
the help of a worshipful fair woman, who fell 
in love with him, he escaped with difficulty 
and came back again to London. There the 
lady was christened and married, St. Thomas 
being the only issue. While with child the 
mother had a remarkable dream. She thought 
that upon going to St. Paul’s church her 
womb grew and grew in size till none of the 
doors of the cathedral were large enough to 
admit her. Being much troubled she told 
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her confessor, who said she should rejoice, 
and prophesied that the unborn babe should 
be so great a saint that “all holye churche 
should be too lytyl for hym.” When the 
child grew up he was taken into the king’s 
service, where he did wonders, killing the 
king’s enemies, restoring his ruined towns 
and castles, and rebuilding his palaces and 
manors. The preacher dilates upon the 
“manfullness” of St. Thomas in the various 
aspects of his life. He was “manful in his 
household,” for, his hall was every day in the 
“summer-cheson” (sic) strawed with “ grene 
ruschis,” and in winter with “clene hey. 
To show how near he was to the king, this 
example is given : riding through Cheapside, 
London, with the king, they saw ‘a pore 
man well nere nakyd and sore a colde,” and 
the king begged St. Thomas to give the poor 
man some of his clothes, which the saint, 
having on cloth of gold, scarlet and well 
furred, thought unfit. Whereupon the king 
snatched at the saint’s cloak, but St. Thomas 
held it fast, and they had a long “ wrastle” in 
the street. At last the king got it, and threw 
it to the beggar, the people about marvelling 
and having “‘grete sport thereof.” Hitherto 
St. Thomas had pandered to the king, but 


when he was made Archbishop he changed 
all his dispositions and determined thence- 


forth to serve the King of Heaven. His first 
act was to eschew fine clothes and to wear 
common robes all dirty “in the whyche was 
so moche vermyn that hit was an horrible 
syght to see.” He boldly reproved the king 
for his sins, and would not agree with the 
king’s “sory counsell.” His martyrdom by 
four cursed knights is related, and the 
dreadful fates that overtook his murderers. 
Lastly come the miracles done in his name, 
of whichthe following is one :—A bird who 
had been taught to say “St. Thomas, 
help me,” happened on a time to sit 
outside his cage, when there came a spar- 
row-hawk, and would have slain him; but 
anon the bird called on St. Thomas for help 
and the hawk at once fell down dead.” The 
preacher ends with this moral: “As St. 
Thomas heard the bird who knew not what 
the words meant, how much rather will he 
hear a Christian man or Christian woman 
that cries heartily to him for succour.” 
WILLIAM BLADEs. 
VOL, III, 


The Orthography 
of Sbakespeare’s ame. 


By R. A. DoucLas LITHGOW, 
LL.D.,. F.R.S.L., &c. 


PART II. 
(Continued from vol. ii. 2. 194.) 


Sg HE most important point to deter- 
lea| mine is whether an ¢ shall follow 
the & in the first syllable of Shake- 
. speare’s name or not, the omis- 
sion or insertion of an @ in the second, 
being of only secondary importance. The 
curtailed form of spelling, thus: Shakspere 
(which was advocated as far back as 1784), 
is mainly supported by the fact of Shakes- 
peare having apparently omitted the ¢ in the 
few authentic autographs known to exist, and 
which were all written at a comparatively late 
period of his life.* The Stratford Register 
entries also seem to favour this form ; but, 
on the other hand, as we have seen, no reli- 
ance can be placed on the orthography of 
surnames during, at least, the sixteenth and 
earlier part of the seventeenth centuries ; and 
not only was no importance attached to the 
addition or subtraction of a few letters in a 
signature, during this period, but such in- 
crease or curtailment was very frequently the 
result of mere accident or caprice. Educa- 
tional advantages were comparatively meagre 
in those days, and, limiting ourselves still 
closely to the spelling of surnames, no settled 
orthography, with very few exceptions, was 
really in existence. 

The Shakespeare family, as now concern- 
ing us more intimately, may be taken as an 
example. . What are the facts? Neither the 
poet’s father, mother, nor sisters could write 
at all ; and in the only known signature of 
any of his brothers, the disputed ¢ is distinctly 
visible. Thus we have one brother signing 
himself Shakspere, and the other Shakespere. 
How, then, are we to account for the poet 


* In the second of the series of interesting pam- 
phlets on this subject by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
(published subsequently to the compilation of these 
notes), the author says, ‘* A distinguished scholar has 


just pointed out to me that the character following the 


letter £ is the then well-known and accepted contrac- 
tion for es. There cannot be a doubt on this point, 
and therefore the poet’s last signature appears in his 
own selected literary form of Shakespeare.” 

Cc 
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having written his name Shakspere and 
Shakspeare, and the majority of the entries 
in the Stratford-on-Avon Register having the 
é omitted from the end of the first syllable, 
amongst the. records of the Shakespeare 
family? What we have said as to the loose 
orthography which then obtained, in the 
matter of signatures, will answer the first 
query, remembering, at the same time, how 
few authenticated autographs of the poet are 
available for examination: this also applies 
to the second series of facts, which may, how- 
ever, be further accounted for by estimating 
the then state of general education—the 
acquirements of those who probably made 
the entries—and the natural supposition that 
those who kept the records would, in entering 
the names, in many instances spell them 
phonetically, as those similarly circumstanced 
would do in our own enlightened days. 
There can be little doubt but that Shake- 
speare’s name was pronounced in Warwick- 
shire, as if written Shaxpere, in proof of which 
we may again refer to some of the contem- 
poraneous spellings already cited —viz., 
Shacksper, Shagspere, Shaxpere, &c. ; and, in 
examining the poet’s Will, it will be found 
that the writer or notary who drew up the 
body of the document, has in every instance 
spelt the testator’s name as Shackspeare. This 
pronunciation was, in all probability, merely 
a provincialism ; and those who now make a 
point of endeavouring to resuscitate-the old 
phonetic mode of spelling, cannot con- 
sistently do so without also seeking to re- 
establish the old pronunciation. Shall it be 
Shaxpere or Shakespeare? No one can be 
qualified to dogmatize on this subject who 
has failed to study it attentively in all its 
bearings, or who is content to rest satisfied 
with the superficial information afforded by 
the three late signatures of the poet, and the 
unreliable testimony of the Stratford-on-Avon 
Parish Register. The evidence we have 
already brought’ to bear upon the question 
shows how fallacious and misleading must 
be any arguments based upon such premises, 
and how inconsistently the advocates of the 
curtailed mode of spelling adhere to the pro- 
nunciation of the longer and true etymolo- 





gical formula.* 


* We make this statement notwithstanding the 
ingenious and plausible theories of Drs. Charnock, 


If only negative evidence is afforded by 
Shakespeare’s genuine and undisputed auto. 
graphs, we have still further personal testi- 
mony in the two dedicatory letters, addressed 
to Lord Southampton, and prefixed, respec- 
tively, to ‘“lLucrece,” and “Venus and 
Adonis,” each of which is signed “ William 
Shakespeare ;” and as the works just named 
are the only ones which can safely be said to 
have been printed under his own superin- 
tendence, it is at least reasonable to suppose 
that the longer spelling of his name had, in 
these instances, his express sanction. More- 
over, “to the only contribution he ever made 
to the work of another author, the name 
there appears with a hyphen,—‘ William 
Shake-speare.’” From these evidences we 
are surely justified in assuming that the 
longer form was that which received the 
poet’s deliberate assent and authority, and 
by which he himself chose to be designated 
in literature. 

An authority, from whom we have already 
quoted more than once, and who is, perhaps, 
our greatest living Shakespearian com- 
mentator, alluding to those who have 
adopted the shorter spelling, says, they have 
“ overlooked the fact that, in the orthography 
of proper names, the printed literature of the 
day is the only safe criterion.” Let us now, 
as briefly as possible, examine the evidence 
afforded by contemporary and subsequent 
writers. 

“In the earliest notice of the poet by 
name, in printed literature (1594), the sur- 
name appears with a hyphen, ‘Shake- 
speare.’” 

In “ Palladis Tamia ; Wit’s Treasury,” by 
Francis Meres, published in 1598, we have 
the earliest enumeration of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, and the dramatist’s name is over and 
over again, and invariably, spelt Shakespeare. 

In_ Barnfield’s “Encomion of Lady 
Pecunia,” published in 1598, he says :— 


And Shakespeare thou, whose hony-flowing Vaine, 
(Pleasing the World), thy Praises doth obtaine. 


And on all those title-pages of the first 
quarto editions of his separate plays which 


C. Mackayand others, who, according to Dr. Ingleby— 
one of our most painstaking and accomplished com- 
mentators—seek ‘to discredit the simplest and most 
probable derivation of our bard’s surname.’ 
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bear his name, with one exception, it appears 
as Shakespeare. 

The following lines are from Basse’s 
Epitaph :-— 

Renownéd Chaucer lie a thought more nigh 

To learnéd Spenser ; and, rare Beaumont, lie 

A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your three-fold, four-fold tomb. 
and Drayton says :— 

Shakespeare, thou hadst as smooth a comic vein, 

Fitting the sock, and in thy natural brain, 

As strong conception, and as clear a rage 

As any one that traffick’d with the stage. 
Many additional evidences might be cited, 
but the above will serve our purpose for the 
present. 

We now come to the First Folio, of 
1623, the testimony of which should, indeed, 
be conclusive, if none other were forthcoming, 
inasmuch as it was edited by Hemming and 
Condell, Shakespeare’s friends and fellow- 
actors, who had probably performed in every 
play they published. By universal consent 
this volume is regarded as the most correct 
and reliable edition of the poet’s works ex- 
tant, so that, if on this account alone, the 
evidence which it affords is peculiarly impor- 
tant. Within the limits of our present Paper 


we can only state that wherever Shakespeare’s 
name occurs in the first folio it is invariably 
found as Shakespeare, in many instances the 
name being divided, by a hyphen, thus— 


Shake-speare. In the exquisite lines by Ben 
Jonson, referring to Droeshout’s portrait of the 
poet, prefixed to the work, he says :— 


This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut... .. 


And it is important to observe that “rare Ben 

Jonson”—Shakespeare’s gifted. friend and 

contemporary—repeatedly, if not invariably, 

“ate spells the name of his illustrious brother 
ard. 

In the volume now under consideration, 
and in addition to the lines just referred to, 
there is a longer poem of Jonson’s dedicated 
“To the memory of my beloved, The 
Author, Mr, William Shakespeare, and what 
he hath left us.” Here Shakespeare’s name 
occurs four times, and, in every instance, in 
the longer form, as above. Following Ben 
Jonson’s memorial lines are others by “L. 
Digges,” “I, M.,” and “Hugh Holland,” 
Wherein the name is always spelt Shake- 


speare, and, in several instances is divided by 
a hyphen. On the Title-page, and in the 
Dedication, the editors uniformly give the 
same ‘spelling, although, curiously enough, 
Hemming permits his own name to appear in 
different forms, thus illustrating our previous 
remarks as to the unsettled state of nominal 
orthography. in those days. 

From an entry in the Stationers’ Registers, 
dated November 8th, 1623, it appears 
that Blunt and Jaggard, the printers, had 
become proprietors of this first Folio edition, 
described as “ Mr. William Shakespeere’s 
Comedyes, Histories, and Tragedyes, &c. ;” 
and it is interesting to observe that whilst 
in this instance the etymological pronun- 
ciation of the name is preserved, there is 
a rather unusual difference in the ortho- 
graphy of the second syllable. 

In the second folio (1632), we find, in 
addition to these evidences in the first, the 
well-known epitaph of John Milton, wherein 
he says :— 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piléd stones. 


Also the lines signed “I.M.S.,” erroneously 
attributed to Milton, and probably written 
by Jasper Mayne, student, or John Mars- 
ton :— 


This, and much more which cannot be expressed 
But by himself, his tongue, and his own breast, 
Was Shakespeare’s freehold. 


The memorials to Shakespeare’s wife, 
daughter, and son-in-law, are as follows :— 


Heere lyeth interred the Body of Anne, wife of 
William Shakespeare, who departed this life the 6th 
day of August, 1623, being of the age of 67 yeares. 

Heere lyeth the Body’ of Iohn Hall, Gent : Hee 
marr. Susanna, y® daughter and coheire of Will. 
Shakespeare, Gent. Hee deceased Nove. 25, A®% 
1635, aged 60. 

Heere lyeth y® body of Susanna, wife of Iohn 
Hall, Gent., y® daughter of William Shakespeare, 
oo Shee deceased y® 11 of July, A®%. 1649, aged 


Dugdale has handed down the following 
verses upon Mrs. Hall :— 


Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all ; 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholy of Him with whom she’s now in blisse. 


Finally, one of the Ashmolean MSS. (No. 
38) contains the following :—“ Mr. Ben 
C2 
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Jonson and Mr. Wm. Shakespeare being 
merrie at a tavern, &c.”: and, in a MS. 
note in a copy of Roper’s “Life of Sir Thomas 
More,” Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, spells Shakespeare’s name—“ Mr. 
Shakespear” (1642). 

The literature of the seventeenth and 
greater part of the eighteenth centuries 
teems with such examples; but we feel 
warranted in believing that those to 
which we have referred are more than suf- 
ficient for our purpose, and that the weight 
of evidence is assuredly in favour of the 
general adoption of the longer form in the 
spelling of Shakespeare’s name. 

In 1784, and more than once since then, 
efforts were made to secure the adoption of 
the contracted form—Shakspere; and it 
must be admitted that these endeavours have 
been instrumental in effecting the differences 
of opinion which still exist. However, we 
cannot but think that the advocates of this 
abridged form have founded their argument 
on premises which are superficial, imperfect, 
and calculated to mislead ; whilst they have 
at least left themselves open to the inconsis- 
tency of retaining that pronunciation of the 
poet’s name which can alone be justified by 
the longer mode of spelling. 

Authors have been very careless, in quoting 
from earlier ones, in reproducing Shake- 
speare’s name, not as originally spelt, but in 
accordance with their own ideas as to its 
orthography ; so that the spelling of the 
name as given in the quotations cannot always 
be depended upon ; this is much to be re- 
gretted, inasmuch as it renders the investi- 
gation more difficult; but those who have 
carefully studied the subject in all its bearings 
cannot but be convinced that the literary 
contemporaries of the great dramatist knew 
him as Shakespeare, and that he himself, as 
we have before stated, thus desired to be dis- 
tinguished in his country’s literature, which 
he so enriched and adorned. 

Our task is now ended, and our readers 
must decide as to the testimony brought 
before them in these brief notes. In a more 
pretentious essay we might have readily quad- 
rupled the evidences in favour of that form 
of spelling Shakespeare’s name which we 
have advocated, and might have discussed at 
greater length the collateral evidence bearing 


in the same direction. But these notes 
which we have made in the investigation of 
the subject for our own satisfaction, having 
convinced ourselves, will, we trust, also con- 
vince others, that the name which has shed 
such lustre upon our English literature should 
be spelt Shakespeare, a form of orthography 
which a still more careful study cannot but 
confirm. 

In favour of “ Shakspere” we have little 


more than the evidence of the Stratford-on- 


Avon register, the opinions of some as to 
the three late signatures of the poet him- 
self, and the advocacy of comparatively 
few critics, who have established their 
theory on a fallacious hypothesis. With 
regard to the former, we have shown how 
unreliable such testimony is in the spelling of 
surnames; and, considering the few auto- 
graphs at our disposal, we have been enabled 
to prove, beyond any reasonable doubt, that 
“to follow signatures would, indeed, revolu- 
tionize the whole system of early nominal 
orthography and lead to preposterous re- 
sults.”* 

On the other hand, in support of “ Shake- 
speare,” we have the etymology and orthoepy 
of the name itself; Shakespeare’s own 
direct and indirect testimony ; the witness of 
his friend, Ben Jonson ; of his fellow-actors, 
Hemming and Condell, and of many other 
distinguished contemporaries. The almost 
universal adoption of this mode of spelling 
during the poet’s entire literary career, and 
for many years afterwards, is a further insur 
mountable proof; and there is also the fact 
of his brother Gilbert’s only-known signature 
being Shakespere. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate further, 
but we may just remark, in conclusion, that, 
in our own days, the longer: form has the 
support of those whose opinion is entitled to 
weight, and that, despite the efforts of some 
who advocate the shortest form, men of cul: 
ture and knowledge generally will still pre 
serve the name that is 

Not of an age, but for all time, 


as WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


* J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. 
ELIE 
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The Wedding Ring. 


oe 


IN the days well known to history 

| as “once upon a time,” a certain 

noble Roman youth was deeply 

engaged in the excitement of a 

game of ball. The occasion was an impor- 
tant one to him, for it was his wedding feast, 
but the play made him careless of a treasure 
that he ought to have guarded with the 
greatest affection. He took off his wedding 
ring and placed it upon the finger of a statue 
of Venus, to remain there until he should 
want it again. When, however, a few hours 
after he wished to take it, he found to his 
dismay that the stony hand had become 
clenched, so that it was impossible to remove 
the ring. He now had to pay the penalty of 
his rashness, for he was constantly haunted 
by the figure, which kept whispering in his 
ear, “Embrace me, Iam Venus whom you 
have wedded. I will never restore your 


ring.” The wretched youth continued to be 
followed by this disagreeable companion 
until, after much difficulty, he was able, with 
the assistance of a priest, to force the goddess 
to relinquish the ring, and then only was the 


young man free. This legend is widely 
spread, and has been popular under varied 
forms; in some of these the Virgin Mary 
takes the place of Venus, and the owner of 
the ring having, by placing it upon the finger 
of a statue, become the betrothed of the 
Virgin, is obliged to renounce the world and 
enter a monastery. In another version a 
certain priest, desiring to enter the marriage 
state, seeks a license from the Pope, who 
grants his request on condition that he shall 
first conciliate St. Agnes, who was not only 
the patroness of his own church but the 
special preserver of virginal chastity, by 
placing on the finger of her image an emerald 
ring, sent for the purpose by the sovereign 
pontiff himself. The priest does as he is 
directed, and places the ring on the fourth 
finger of the figure, but his astonishment is 
great when the hand which had been put 
forward to receive the ring is returned to its 
original position. Attempts to withdraw the 
ring are ineffectual, and the unfortunate priest 
realizes the disagreeable truth that he is 
contracted to St. Agnes and can marry no one 


else. These stories are peculiarly interesting 
as exhibiting the feeling which was universally 
entertained in old times, that wedding and 
betrothal rings possessed an inherent power 
and value in themselves, a belief which still 
lingers in some places. 

Finger rings have gradually declined and 
fallen away from the high estimation in which 
they were once held, so that with the excep- 
tion of the wedding ring, they are now 
considered as nothing more than ornaments. 
The ring in olden times was a badge of office 
and a sign of the wearer’s quality and power. 
In an old play, from which Shakspeare 
obtained the rough material for one of his 
own, one of the characters says :— 


I am a gentleman, looke on my ring ; 
Ransomme me at what thou wilt, it shall be paid. 


The king’s ring was a more important 
sign of his rank than his crown or sceptre, 
for with it he was wedded to his kingdom. 
The boy-king Henry III. was invested at 
Gloucester on the 28th of October, 1216, 
with a plain gold ring only, as no crown 
was forthcoming. When a king wished to 
delegate his power to a deputy, he knew no 
better way of publishing his desire to his 
people than by taking his ring from his own 
finger and giving it to the favoured one. 
A ring would often open gates that were 
otherwise obdurately closed, and our old 
ballads and romances furnish numerous 
instances of their being put to such use; 
thus, in King L£stmere, printed in Percy’s 
* Reliques,” we read :— 

Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 
Layd itt on the porter’s arme ; 


And ever we will thee, proud porter, 
Thow wilt saye us no harme. 


Sore he looked on Kyng Estmere, 

And sore he handled the ryng, 

Then opened to them the fayre hall yates 

He lett for no kynd of thyng. 

During centuries of superstition rings took 

a high place in the estimation of the people 
as amulets and charms, and the belief in the 
virtues of the materials of which the rings 
were made and the precious stones within 
them was universally held. Gyges, by using 
his celebrated ring, which he found on the 
finger of a giant’s skeleton in a subterranean 
cavern, could make himself invisible when- 
ever he wished. Montaigne alludes, in one 
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of his Essays, to the Platonic ring, which 
renders those invisible that wear it turned 
inward towards the palm of the hand, and 
adds that if such was common “a great many 
would very often hide themselves when they 
ought most to appear.” Some rings were 
supposed to possess the same power as a love 
’ philtre, and the fair Helen’s power over Paris, 
and all who saw her, was attributed by old 
writers to a love-inspiring ring which she wore. 

Although rings are of great antiquity, and 
the Bible contains numerousallusions to them, 
some ancient nations appear to have neglected 
their use. Lessing, in his Dissertation upon the 
ring of Polycrates, maintains that the Greeks 
did not begin to wear signet rings before the 
date of the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 431). 
The Assyrians wore bracelets and armlets, 
but there is no indication on their sculptured 
monuments of finger rings. 

When rings possessed a meaning, and were 
accepted as the credentials of a man’s posi- 
tion in life, it became necessary to make laws 
to prevent them from being improperly used ; 
but perhaps the oldest of these laws was one 
enacted by Zeleucus, who, in order to reclaim 
the Locrians from their luxurious habits, 
forbad the use of gold rings by any men with 
the exception of bravoes and ruffians. 

Rings have been made of all kinds of 
materials—as gold, silver, bronze, brass, 
copper, lead, amber, glass, ivory, bone and 
wood; some of these being chosen on 
account of their inexpensiveness, some on 
the other hand for their costliness, and others 
for their supposed inherent virtues. 

Modern rings are of comparatively little 
interest, and no longer is that delicate taste to 
be discovered in them which the “ annularius” 
loved to throw around his works ; but many 
rings that have come down to us and are at 
present in cabinets are of great interest. The 
seal of Michael Angelo in the French national 
collection was once supposed to be of great 
antiquity, and a story connected with this 
ring illustrates the care and presence of mind 
necessary in a keeper of these valuable ob- 
jects. The Academician, J. Hardion, was 
exhibiting the treasures of the Bibliothtque 
to the notorious Baron de Stosch, when sud- 
denly he missed this ring. Without express- 
ing his suspicions he sent out for a strong 
emetic, which he insisted on the Baron’s 


swallowing then and there. In a few minutes he 
had the satisfaction of hearing the ring tinkle 
into the basin held before this well-known 
gem-collector and fabricator of antiques. 

The wedding ring as we now possess it, or 
the “plain gold ring” as it is often lovingly 
called, is quite-a modern invention. In the 
last century public opinion did not think it 
improper to give an artistic character to the 
ring consecrated to the service of joining man 
and woman in an indissoluble union, and it 
was often therefore set with precious stones, 
The early history of the wedding ring is very 
obscure, from its being usually confused with 
the betrothal ring, which formerly was the 
most important of the two; and we have 
therefore but little information to guide us 
in understanding how far the so-called 
wedding ring of the ancients was a betrothal 
and how far a wedding ring. 

The ceremony of betrothal has so com- 
pletely fallen out of use in England, that it is 
a little difficult to realize to our minds its 
important bearing upon the manners of our 
forefathers. To them the betrothal was the 
important ceremony, and marriage a ratifica- 
tion of that contract, somewhat as in Con- 
firmation the person takes upon himself the 
vows made by others in his name at Baptism. 
With the change of manners exemplified in 
the disuse of the ceremony of Betrothal, 
certain words have come to mean something 
quite different to what they originally signified. 
Formerly a spouse was a betrothed person, 
and to espouse was to be betrothed ; but now 
these words have been transferred from the 
incomplete to the complete marriage. The 
word wedlock, from the old English wedlac 
(as has been pointed out by Mr. Danby P. 
Fry), meant originally the act of pledging, or 
giving the pledge or ‘wed’ by the bride- 
groom at the betrothal. Inthe Anglo-Saxon 
laws it is said of the bridegroom, “ Let him 
confirm all that he has promised with a 
wed :”—that is, a substantial pledge, valuable 
security, or material guarantee for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises, which was deposited 
in the keeping of the bride’s kindred. At 
present, wedding refers to the ceremony of 
entering into the contract of matrimony, 
whilst wedlock denotes the permanent state of 
marriage. As wedlock gradually obtained its 
present more extended meaning, it drove out 
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the old word wffac, which at least in one of its 
senses meant marriage; being derived from 
the Saxon verb wijfian, “to wive,” which 
has also become obsolete, the Norman verb 
“to marry” being substituted for it. Mr. 
Fry observes :—“ In the words relating to 
the marriage ceremony, however, the popular 
instinct has retained the Saxon terms, dride, 
bridegroom, bridesmaid, bridal, referring to 
the maiden about to become a wife, and in 
whom the interest of the occasion chiefly 
centres.” It is curious, indeed, to note the 
different views and feelings which have 
suggested the names for marriage in different 
languages. While the word wedlock sprang 
out of that practice of giving security, which 
pervaded the whole system of Saxon polity, 
the word marriage arose from the Norman 
notions of rule and subjection—denoting the 
subordination of the woman to her husband 
or mari (maritus, maritagium). In Latin, on 
the other hand, matrimonium means “mother- 
hood ;” while in Spanish, casar, to marry, 
means really ‘‘ to keep house” (casa)—mar- 
riage (casamiento) being thus regarded, in Spa- 
nish, not in its sexual, but in its social relation. 

The ceremony of Betrothal or Espousals 
was the contract of a future marriage ‘of 
eternal bond of love,’ and it was performed 
with due solemnity, the parties being bound 
by this expression of their future intentions. 
In times of violence and disregard of law, the 
church compassionated the weaker party and 
protected the woman by throwing a sanctity 
over the espousals, and moreover it under- 
took to punish the violation of the contract, 
by making the offender liable to excommuni- 
cation. A service was used which is preserved 
in a few of the French and Italian Rituals, 
and it will probably astonish most of our 
readers to learn that it is also preserved 
in the Protestant Ritual of the Church of 
England. ‘The fact is, however, that the 
first part of the marriage service down to the 
woman’s answer “I will,” after the priest has 
asked her if she will have “this man to thy 
wedded husband,” is the old Betrothal service. 
By the Roman law betrothment (sfonsalia or 
Espousals)is defined to be a promise of a future 
marriage, and was allowed to take place 
after the parties were seven years of age. - In 
France the ceremony was known by the name 
of #angaiiles, and the presence of the curé, or 


priest commissioned by him, was essential 
to the completeness of the contract. In 
Germany, the parties to the contract are 
called respectively bride and bridegroom 
from the time of their betrothment until 
their marriage, and in this country it was 
usual to call them husband and wife, thus, 
in Twelfth Night, Shakspeare makes Olivia 
call Cesario husband, and Claudio, in Measure 
Jor Measure, calls Julietta his wife, and de- 
clares that he got possession of her upon a 
true contract. Formal engagements of this 
kind were usual in England down to the 
time of the Reformation, and many of these 
marriage contracts are to be found in old 
family documents. The action for breach of 
promise of marriage is probably a relic of 
the old ceremony of espousals, because it is 
treated in law as the breach of a contract—a 
contract which now can usually only be in- 
ferred, and we are not aware that any court 
of equity has ever decreed its “ specific 
performance.” In old times the breach was 
frequently on the other side, for girls were often 
espoused when very young, and their fathers 
obtained foster-lean or money from their 
future husbands, which was supposed to go 
for the child’s education and nurture. The 
father after obtaining the money would often 
quarrel with the spouse and, breaking off the 
engagement, would contract his daughter to 
another suitor. After a time public opinion 
caused the Church to decide that the price 
of the wife should be paid on the wedding- 
day, instead of at the espousals. Eleanora, 
the ninth daughter of Edward I., was only 
four days’ old when her tather began to look 
out for a husband for her, and in her first 
year she was espoused, but in those days the 
Church encouraged early marriages, and the 
marriageable age was fixed at 12 for girls 
and 14 for boys, and so it still remains in law. 
In India, at the present day, children are be- 
trothed when infants and brought together 
when they arrive at puberty. In pointing 
out this distinction between an espousal and 
a marriage we have not yet mentioned the 
ring itself. A betrothal ring which was given 
when the dowry was settled, was indispensable 
among the Greeks, and it is easy to see the 
value of the ring as the one visible thing that 
gave the woman a claim upon the man. 
( Zo be continued.) 
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State Papers of the Reign of 
henry W111.* 


——————— 


fPHE bulky imperial octavo volume, 

lami extending to more than goo pages, 
which has been issued within the 

last few days under the editorship 

of Mr. James Gairdner, is in continuation of 
the series of Calendars of the documents 
illustrating the reign of King Henry VIII., 
originated and soably edited by the late Rev. 


J. S. Brewer, whose death occurred when the - 


materials of the present volume were nearly 
ready for the press. The new editor was, 
however, so long the valued colleague of Mr. 
Brewer in his laborious task that, so far as 
historical students are concerned, the change 
in the editorship of these “ Letters and 
Papers” will not be attended with any evil 
results. The ‘ Calendar” continues on the 
same lines as originally laid down, so as to 
include every known source of contem- 
porary information regarding the reign of 
Henry VIII. Thus, besides the original 
letters and State Papers in the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum, matters of 
historical importance, derived even from 


printed sources, find a place in this “ Calen- 


dar.” The Patent Rolls, Signed Bills, and 
Privy Seals, have been laid under contribution, 
as have also the French Rolls, and the Rolls of 
Parliament. Lastly, the Vienna Archives and 
the manuscripts at Simancas have furnished 
some most interesting documents. This will 
give some faint.idea of the exhaustive treat- 
ment applied to the study of this important 
period. The necessity for such a compre- 
hensive scheme was obvious, when it is 
considered that at the time Mr. Brewer 
began his labours, the entire collection, which 
was originally deposited in the Treasury of 
the Exchequer, had become dispersed among 
the collections in the British Museum, the old 
State Paper Office, the Chapter House at 
Westminster, and the Rolls House. The 
subsequent concentration of the public 


* “Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the reign of Henry VIII., preserved in the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England.” Arranged and Catalogued by James 
Gairdner, Assistant-keeper of the Public Records, 
Vol. V. Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row ; 
Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


records in the repository in Fetter Lane 
facilitated the amalgamation of a considerable 
portion of the dispersed series of papers, but 
the difficulties of such a task can be the 
better appreciated when it is known that in 
some cases parts of the same letter were to 
be found in different localities. 

The contents of the new volume range over 
the years 1531 and 1532, a period which is 
but meagrely dealt with in even our best 
histories. The first few pages of the ‘ Calen- 
dar” plainly show us the burning question 
of the time. The articles numbered one to 
seven all bear directly on ‘ The Divorce,” 
and include a noteworthy collection of some 
of the treatises put forth in connection with 
the subject. ‘Thus we have, “ A confutation 
of Abel’s babbling in his enterprise to defend 
the marriage of the brother germane with his 
brother germane’s wife”; ‘ A treatise on the 
unlawfulness of marrying a brother’s widow”; 
another, “In defence of the proposition that 
aman cannot marry the relict of his deceased 
brother when the first marriage has been 
consummated”; “On the illegality of marriage 
with a brother’s wife, as illustrated by the 
case of Herod, in which the author 
endeavours to prove that there is no evidence 
that when Herdd married Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife, his brother was still 
alive, but that the presumption is to the con- 
trary”; “ Articles drawn out of the Scriptures, 
out of the General Councils and certain 
learned fathers, that it is not lawful for one 
man to marry two sisters”; and so torth ad 
nauseam. 

Now for the first time are we able, by the 
aid of these papers, to trace the complete 
history of this unhappy question. In one of 
Chapuys’ despatches to Charles V., we are 
furnished with a fuller account than has 
hitherto been attainable of Henry’s separa- 
tion from Katherine. Under date 31st of 
July, 1534, he writes :— 

According to the custom that was between them 
(Henry and Katherine), of visiting each other every 
three days, the Queen sent to the King six days ago 
to inquire of his health, and tell him of the concern 
she felt in not having been able to speak with him at 
his departure ; but since it was said that she was to 
be deprived of this pleasure, and likewise not to follow 
him, it would have been some consolation at least to 
have bid him adieu ; but in this, as in all other his 
commands, it was for her to show obedience and 
patience. On hearing the message, the King for 
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some time took counsel with Norfolk and Dr. Stephen 
[Gardiner], recalled the messenger, and in great 
choler and anger, as it seemed, charged him to tell 
the Queen that he had no need to bid her adieu, nor 
to give her that consolation of which she spoke, nor 
any other, and still less that she should send to visit 
him, or to inquire of his estate ; that she had given 
him occasion to speak such things, and that he was 
sorry and angry at her because she had wished to 
bring shame upon him by having him personally 
cited ; and still more, she had refused (like an obsti- 
nate woman, as she was) the just and reasonable 
request made by his Council and other nobles of his 
realm ; that she had done all this in trust of your 
Majesty [Charles V.], but she ought to consider that 
God was more powerful than you ; and, for a conclu- 
sion, that henceforth she must desist from sending 
him messengers or visitors. 

Hereupon the Queen wrote to Henry that 
she was sorry for his ill-will; all she had 
done had been “ for the honour of both, and 
discharge of their consciences,” and that her 
dependence was on God alone. 

The King delayed replying to this for three days, 
and then, after having taken sufficient advice, made a 
poor enough reply, in which... . he wrote only 
that she was very obstinate to have sworn she had 
never known Prince Arthur, and also that she had 
gone saying and preaching it to all the world, and 
that she was very much deceived if she founded her- 
self upon that, for he would make the contrary quite 
evident by good witnesses ; which beiag the case, 
nothing was more certain than that the Pope had no 
power to dispense, as by his knowledge and learning, 
which was such as all the world knew, he had invin- 
cibly shown ; and she would do more wisely to em- 
ploy her time in seeking witnesses to prove her pre- 
tended virginity, than to waste it in holding such 
language to all the world as she did. .... The 
letter had no address, probably because they mean to 
change her name, and have not yet determined what 
title to give her, if they had leisure to do it ; for 
during three days they have been more occupied in 
drawing up this letter than could be imagined. 

The “reasonable request” referred to in 
the foregoing was made to Katharine at 
Greenwich, on the 31st of May, and is fully 
reported by Chapuys in a long and remark- 
able despatch (No. 287); the matter is too 
detailed for quotation here, but it amounted 
to an offer for the trial of the cause before 
some other judge than the Pope. 

Passing from the neglected Queen to the 
cause of her tribulation, the same ambassador, 
writing on 29th of July, 1532, informed the 
Emperor, that “the King was going north- 
wards to hunt, but, though great preparations 
had been made, he had turned back. Some 
say the cause is that, in two or three places 
that he passed through, the people urged him 


to take back the Queen, and the women 
insulted the lady” [Anne Boleyn]. Here we 
have the public feeling in the matter exhibited 
in no uncertain manner. How she was spoken 
of in the country may also be ascertained 
from a curious “ memorandum” in connec- 
tion with Whitby Abbey, which appears on 
page 425. Itruns: 

The 23rd year of the reign of our Sovereign lord, 
King Henry VIII., after the Convocation, when our 
master came home, I, Dan Robert Wodhus, prior, 
demanded ‘‘ What,news ?”? And he said, *‘ Evil news; 
for the King’s grace was ruled by one common stued 
huer, Anne Bullan, who made all the spiritualty to 
be beggared, and the temporalty also.’’ Also, another 
time, when he come from York, he told the said 
Prior of a man that preached, and said, when the 
great wind rose in the west we should have news 
afterward. And he asked what that was. And he 
said, a great man told him at York, and if he knew 
as much as three in England he could tell what those 
news were. And he asked what they were ; and he 
said, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Wiltshire, and 
the common stued huer, Anne Bullan. 

The position of the unfortunate mistress 
was certainly not an enviable one. As far 
back as 1529 the French ambassador had 
suspected too great intimacy between the 
King and her, and Ortiz, under date 
December, 1531, refers to the ‘“ wench 
(manceba) who has miscarried.” Doubtless, 
Anne Boleyn would have been only too glad 
to have been freed from the embarrassing 
situation, but until the nullity of the King’s 
marriage with Katharine could be esta- 
blished, the thing was impossible. The in- 
terview which took place between Henry 
and the French King, in October, 1532, was 
certainly closely connected with the marriage 
question. An official account of “ the maner 
of the tryumphe at Caleys and Boleyn” was 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. From this 
we learn, that “on Monday, October 21, the 
King went to meet the French King, with 
seven score lords and knights in velvet coats, 
forty of his guard, and others, to the number 
of 600 horses. They met at Sandyngfelde. 
. . . . They.embraced each other five or six 
times on horseback, and so did the lords. 
They rode hand in hand for a mile, and then 
lighted, and drank to each other. Within a 
mile of Bulleyn, the Dolphin, the Duke of 
Orliaunce, and the Earl of Angolame, with 
four Cardinals and 1000 horse, met them. 
Before they entered, guns were shot, which 
were heard twenty miles off..... On 
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Sunday the Kings heard mass in their lodg- 
ings, and in the afternoon the King went to 
the French King at Staple Hall, where was 
bear and bull baiting till night. "The French 
King supped with the King of England ; and 
after supper the lady Marques of Pembroke, 
lady Mary, lady Darby, lady Fitzwater, lady 
Rocheford, lady Lisley, and lady Wallop, 
came in masked, and danced with the French 
King and lords. The King then took off 
their visors, and they danced with French 
gentlemen for an hour. The French King’s 
doublet was set all over with stones and dia- 
monds, valued at 100,000/, and his com- 
pany far surpassed the English in apparel. 
On the day the Kings came from Bulleyn 

. there was great wrestling between the 
English and French. The latter were all 
priests, and big men and strong, but they had 
most falls.” 

Another account says :—“ At Calais the 
King was lodged in a house of merchants, 
square, with a court-yard in the middle. The 
King of England was lodged some distance 
off, and with him ‘ Madame la marquise de 
Boulan,’ with ten or twelve ladies. The King 
sent to her by the Provost of Paris, as a pre- 
sent, a diamond worth 15,000 or 16,000 cr. 
Yesterday, Sunday, .... the King of 
England wore a robe of violet cloth of gold, 
with a collar of fourteen rubies, of which the 
least was as large as an egg, and fourteen dia- 
monds not so big. Between these stones there 
were two rows of great pearls, and hanging 
from them a carbuncle as big asa goose’s egg.’ 

It was rumoured that at this interview 
Henry had intended to marry the recently- 
created Marchioness of Pembroke ; but as 
nothing came of it, we may fairly assume 
that the French King was not prepared to 
encourage Henry in setting the Pope and the 
Emperor at defiance. The object of the 
interview therefore failed ; and on the 15th of 
November, 1532, we have the Pope’s brief 
directed to Henry, in which he “is grieved 
to hear that he [Henry] still continues to 
separate himself from Katharine, and to 
cohabit with Anne.” Clement “again 
exhorts him, and warns him, on pain of 
excommunication, to take Katharine back 
as his Queen, and reject Anne, within one 
month from the presentation of this letter, 
until the papal sentence be given.” 


Here we must leave this absorbing topic 
and await its further detailed development in 
a subsequent volume. We have devoted so 
much space to this feature in the Calendar 
before us, that we cannot do more than men- 
tion a few of the most noticeable of the 
minor subjects. Such are, the foundation of 
Christchurch as King Henry VIII.’s College, 
the building of a new palace at Westminster, 
the formation of St. James’s Park, the ap- 
pearance of the plague in London in 1532, 
and, finally, the account of the King’s mines 
at Llantrissiant (No. 362), and the indenture 
for minting money at the Tower (No. 9109). 
The Treasurer of the Chamber’s accounts, a 
manuscript presented to the Record Office 
by Sir W. C. Trevelyan (pp. 303-326) ; the 
King’s New Year's Gifts, January, 1532 
(pp. 327-329) ; The King’s Jewels (pp. 726- 
746) ; and the Privy Purse Expenses of 
Henry VIII. (pp. 747-762), abound with 
curious items of information, and afford 
abundant fresh material of the highest anti- 
quarian interest. We would only add that a 
most voluminous and admirably planned 
index completes this latest permanent contri- 
bution towards historical research. 


DOG iwOn 


Hn Hrchacological Tour in 
Worfolk. 


es 


JHE following account gives the chiet 

ey points of architectural and anti- 

quarian interest in a tour made in 

that most delightful county, Nor- 

folk, by myself and a friend last summer. 

It will be necessary to state that our 

mode of travelling was by means of bicycles 

(most valuable possessions for tolerably active 

antiquaries), to the handles of which we 

strapped rolls of paper, necessary for rubbing 

brasses, many fine specimens of which were 
copied during the tour. 

August 29th.—Starting from Norwich, 
where we had slept the previous night, the 
first place reached was Horsham St. Faith. 
The church here is a fine specimen of Per- 
pendicular, restored throughout. It contains 
the old screen and pulpit, which are enriched 
by panels illuminated with figures of saints in 
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the style that is more or less peculiar to 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The pulpit bears the 
date 1480. On the screen is the inscription 
(original) :—“ Orate pro aits Wilm. Wulcy et 
Johane et Alicie uxor ejus et pro quito 
illi depcali tenentum. Amen. Anno dni 
xv. xxviii.” There is also a remarkably good 
wooden lectern in the form of an eagle. This 
church is interesting in many respects. 

Next, to Buxton, where there is a church 
of no special interest. Then to Stratton 
Strawless, where there is a poor Perpendicular 
church, which, however, contains the remains 
of what has been exceedingly fine stained 
glass in the heads of two windows in the 
nave. These portions are entire in them- 
selves and show some beautiful figure draw- 
ing, chiefly in yellow and black. There is 
also a fine recumbent effigy of a lady, in the 
early style of the fourteenth century, but it 
is uncertain whom the tomb commemorates. 

Thence on to Brampton, where there are 
some brasses which we copied, the best 
being to the memory of Robert Brampton, 
Esq., and his wife Isabella, 1468, showing 
them in shrouds, with scrolls from the heads. 
Above is a figure of the Madonna and the 
Infant Saviour. We then lunched at Aylsham, 
and in the afternoon rode on to Bilickling, 
the ancestral seat of the Bullen or Boleyn 
family ; the fine old hall, now the property 
of the Marchioness of Lothian, was however, 
built by Chief Justice Hobart and finished 
in 1628. 

The church is fine Perpendicular, restored 
by Street, who has added an Early English 
tower. There are several good brasses, 
which we copied: Sir Nich. Dagworth, 
1401, in complete armour, with coats of 
arms; Anna Boleyn; a child, 1479, besides 
others of the same family. One of the most 
curious is a small bust of a civilian, now 
destitute of inscription, ¢. 1360. 

At the west end of the church is a curious 
iron-bound chest in excellent preservation, 
and having five locks and keys. This night 
we stayed at the “Black Boy,” Aylsham, a 
comfortable hostel in every respect. Unfor- 
tunately the weather began to turn traitor, 
and during the night the rain descended 
heavily, rather damping our prospects of a 
fine ride on the morrow. 

28th, Wednesday.—lIn spite of heavy roads 


and rain, we made our way westward, to Salle 
(pronounced Saul), where we knew there was 
a fine church, and we were not disappointed 
in our expectations. Though quite a small 
village, the church is splendid in the extreme, 
and, like the majority in this county, is Per- 
pendicular throughout. I will endeavour to 
describe some of its interesting details. The 
interior is, most unfortunately, in a very bad 
state of neglect, much of the fine oak-work 
lying about the church, and all the internal 
fittings are of the worst pew type, the 
splendid screen and stall work being built 
into their construction. 

The plan is formed by chancel, nave, 
aisles, north and south transepts, and noble 
north and south porches with parvices. At 
the west end rises a fine lofty tower. The 
roofs of the nave, chancel, and transepts are 
all splendid and of different designs. Some 
of their carved details are very beautiful. 
The main portions of the original parclose 
screens remain in the transepts, as also the 
lower part of what has been a very rich 
rood screen. The stalls have also been very 
fine, and exhibit some excellent carved 
misereres. Nearly all the doors (of which 
there are many) throughout the building have 
their original traceried panels and fine 
floriated ironwork. Under the tower is an 
original Perpendicular gallery, painted and 
gilt in various parts. In front of it is an oak 
crane, from which depends, by a chain, a 
very beautiful pinnacled font cover, which 
can be lowered or raised at pleasure. 

All the details of this church are fine, 
the composition of the west tower being 
exceptionally so. The woodwork is cer- 
tainly worth the closest inspection. 

Salle church is rich in brasses, nearly all 
of which we rubbed ; the following is the 
list of the best :—Geoffry Boleyn and his 
wife Alice and nine children, 1440. Thomas 
Roose and his wife Catherine and twelve 
children, all on a fine bracket, 1441. John 
Brigge, an emaciated figure in a shroud, 
with the following curious inscription :— 
Here lyth John Brigge undir this marbil ston 
Whos sowle our lorde Jhu have mercy upon 
For in this worlde worthily he lived many a day 
And here his body is berued and cowched under clay 


So frendis see what ever ye be pray for me now pray 
As ye me se in soche degree so schall ye be another day. 


John Funteyn, 1453. 
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Thence to Cawston, where the church, 
though not on so grand a scale as Salle, is 
still finer in some of its details. It is Per- 
pendicular throughout. In the interior the 
original rood screen at once invites attention. 
It is richly painted and gilt, the panels being 
illuminated with figures of saints, each with 
their appropriate symbol, the four Latin 
Fathers occupying the panels of the low 
doors. All this colouring is in excellent pre- 
servation. Here, as at Salle, there is a 
western gallery, round-which runs the inscrip- 
tion, now partly defaced, “God spede the 
plow and send us ale corn enow our pur- 
pose...” 

The nave roof, however, is the architectural 
gem of the church. It is of rather a high 
pitch, with hammer-beams, on each of which 
is a large figure of a seraph with expanded 
wings, finely carved and standing erect. 
There is also a series of angels on the wall- 
plate, each holding a shield. The effect of 
this roof, on first entering the church, is fine 
in the extreme, all the other details being 
likewise of a costly treatment. Funds are, 


I believe, much needed to restore this grand 
church ; and one of the seraphim was lying 


on the floor, when we were there, it having 
fallen from the roof through want of proper 
support. Some of the old. benches remain in 
the chancel, and show well-carved misereres. 
There is a fine octagonal font, with delicate 
traceried panels. 

The exterior has likewise many points of 
interest. The west door is very good in detail, 
and is much enhanced by a string mould 
which encircles the side buttresses (which are 
richly panelled in flint) and then passes up 
over the arch. There is also a large south 
porch, with a parvice chamber above. ‘The 
roof of Cawston is certainly one of the finest 
in England. 

A visit to Aylsham Church terminated 
this day’s tour. It is Decorated and Per- 
pendicular, and has a fine rose window in 
the south transept. There is some good old 
woodwork, which is now much mutilated. 
We rubbed five brasses here—Thomas Tylson, 
rector, 1490; Robert Farman and his wife 
Catherine, 1490; Richard Howard and his 
wife Cecilia, very grotesque figures in shrouds, 
1499; Thomas Wymer, a worsted-weaver, 
1507 ; and one other. It rained nearly all 


day, and the roads were in a state very 
unfitted for our mode of travelling. 

29th, Thursday.—Ingworth.—A_ small 
church with Perpendicular nave, and an Farly 
English chancel. ‘The tower arch is Norman, 
the circular tower has, however, fallen into 
ruin. Erpingham.—A_ two-aisled church, 
Decorated and Perpendicular. It contains 
a good brass to John de Erpingham, engraved 
cir. 1415, showing him in the armour of the 
period. Calthorpe-——A small single-aisled 
church. It contains some good Perpendicu- 
lar benches, and an excellent Perpendicular 
font, with effigies of lions at the base. 
Thwaite.—A small Perpendicular church of 
no special interest. Alby.—Ditto. Hough- 
ton.—Fine, though small Perpendicular. It 
has an unusual kind of clerestory, the bases 
of each window inside being ornamented 
with a sort of grotesque gargoyle. There 
are two good porches. Felbrigge.—The 
church here stands in the middle of the park, 
so with the enthusiasm of antiquaries we 
dragged ourselves and our bicycles through 
the long grass in the midst of a pouring rain, 


‘in order to secure rubbings of some fine 


brasses which we knew were to be obtained, 
when once the church were reached. A good 
mile had to be thus traversed to attain our 
object. But brass rubbing has the effect of 
drying a wet coat, particularly when such 
brasses are rubbed as those at Felbrigge. 
The earliest is to the memory of Symon de 
Felbrig and his wife Alice, 1351, and Roger 
de Felbrig and his wife Eliz.,1380. The 
male figure of the first is attired in civil cos- 
tume, while Roger is in armour and jupon. 
The inscription is in Norman-French. The 
next brass is a magnificent one to Sir Symon 
Felbrigge, K.G., standard-bearer to Richard 
iI., and his wife Margaret. The figures are 
very large, and lie beneath elaborate canopies. 
The knight holds a banner in his hand, and 
the garter encircles the knee. The brass is 
further enriched by shields of arms and . 
badges. After rubbing the brasses we rode 
on to Cromer, the rain still descending in a 
most dismal manner. 

30th, Friday.—The whole of this day was 
occupied indoors, the weather being un- 
usually wet. 

31st, Saturday.—In spite of a drizzling 
rain, we left Cromer early in the morning 
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and rode to Holt, ten miles east. The church 
is large and plain Perpendicular, and con- 
tains a curious font with a hemispherical 
basin, which may either be early Norman or 
late Perpendicular. 

Cley-by-the-Sea. — This church was one 
of the most interesting we visited. Its chief 
portions are very elaborate and beautiful 
Decorated, the rest being early Perpendicular. 
The nave arcade is fine and lofty, the piers 
being octagonal with finely moulded caps. 
There is an unusually fine clerestory of alter- 
nate lancet and circular windows, the latter 
containing floriated cinquefoils. In the 
spandrels between the nave arches are beau- 
tiful crocketed canopies, and pedestals which 
once supported figures, now gone. These 
corbels are boldly and characteristically 
carved, some of the subjects being the seven 
deadly sins. ‘here are some early stalls in 
the chancel with carved misereres. We 
rubbed three brasses in this church, a civilian, 
1460, John Symondes, merchant, and his 
wife and eight children, and John Yslyngeton, 
S.T.P., 1520. The one to John Symondes 


and his wife is very curious, showing them in 
shrouds. Between the figures, and on either 
side, are nine scrolls, each bearing the motto 


“Now thus.” As this brass lies before a 
chantry altar, the inscription and scrolls are 
reversed, so that they can be read without 
turning the back to the crucifix. The south 
porch is extremely fine Early Perpendicular, 
having a parvice with two windows, one on 
either side of a canopied niche. The jambs 
of the outer door are filled with shields of 
arms, emblems of the Passion, rebuses, &c., 
and are very beautiful. The west door is 
very pure Decorated, and has once had a 
porch. The arch is cusped, and has elabo- 
rately carved spandrels, the original oak work 
and fine floriated hinges still remaining. The 
great west window is also a fine and unusual 
specimen of Perpendicular. Nearly all the 
buttresses are panelled in flint, and have 
brackets and canopies. The porches and a 
stair turret have a very unique and delicate 
cresting on the top, such as I have never 
seen before. The whole of this church is 
extremely good, and is unfortunately in a 
very unsound state, large cracks appearing in 
the walls, part of the turret staircase having 
already fallen down. Cley is a small village, 


and its church is, I believe, but little known, 
but any architect visiting it will be amply re- 
paid for his trouble. 

ARTHUR G. HILL, B.A. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Leicester Muniments. 
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aps }HE Muniment Room of the Leicester 
(96 am! Corporation has lately received an 

AJ] important addition to the valuable 
archives belonging to the town by 
the presentation of ‘two Rolls of the Mayors 
of Leicester, which have hitherto been in pri- 
vate hands, The first is a parchment roll, 
six inches wide and twelve feet long, which 
contains, in addition to the names of the 
mayors of Leicester from the year 1266 to 
the year 1574, a chronological table of the 
kings of England, and notes of important 
events occurring during particular mayoralties. 
An inscription on the back of the roll tells 
that “Thomas Hallam owneth this roll, 
which was written the 4th day of January, 
1574.” It was formerly in the possession of 
the late William Perry-Herrick, Esq., of 
Beaumanor Park, Leicestershire, and it is to 
Mrs. Perry-Herrick that the Corporation is 
indebted for this welcome gift. 

The second Roll, which commences with 
the year 1233, was—until his recent death— 
the property of the late Mr. James Thomp- 
son, the historian of Leicester. It was then 
given by his widow to Mr. William Kelly, 
F.S.A., whose labours on behalf of local 
archeology are well known and appreciated 
in Leicester, and by him was presented to the 
Corporation. 

The muniments of the Corporation of 
Leicester, which have recently been put 
into chronological order by Mr. J. Cordy 
Jeaffreson, B.A. Oxon, one of the Inspectors 
of Historical Manuscripts, have been 
placed in a fire-proof muniment room in 
the New Town Hall, where they can be 
consulted by students with ease and comfort. 
That they are highly valued by that gentle- 
man—no mean authority—will be evident 
when it is known that he states that, leaving 
out London, and _ perhaps York, no Corpora- 
tion in the kingdom possesses so extensive 
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and valuable a collection, or one in such 
good order as this now is. 

When the late Mr. James Thompson was 
collecting material for his ‘“ History of 
Leicester” thirty-five years ago, the Records 
of the Corporation were not easily accessible, 
neither were they arranged in any way. The 
student had to wade his way as best he 
could through a great mass of manuscripts of 
all ages and all sizes, some of great, others of 
little, or no value. 

That the contents of the Record Room was 
then but little known may be gathered from 
the following letter, addressed by W. Hey- 
rick, Esq., the then town clerk of Leicester, 
to Mr. Thompson, the original of which is 
now before me :— 


Thurmaston Lodge, roth Nov. 1845. 


S1r,—I never saw or heard of the book called the 
‘* Large Book of Acts,’’ or any document containing 
the ordinances or regulations referred to; nor did I 
ever hear my father (who preceded me in the office 
of town clerk) speak of such a book. 

I have referred to Nicholls, Throsby, and Burton, 
in the faint hope that the manner in which they 
refer to the subject might suggest an inquiry in some 
quarter to which it may not have occurr’d to you (a 
novus homo in Leicester) to apply. Rut the zudexes 
have not led me to any passages bearing on the 
point. Your note shows that it zs treated of by 
Nicholls, but I cannot afford time to wade through 
his ponderous folios. . . . An apology for the trouble 
imposed by such an inquiry was more needless, as 
applied to me, than it cou’d have been to any other 
person, since the consideration of my connection 
with the municipality would, naturally, point to me 
as the individual more likely than any other to 
possess the information you are seeking. 

The position which I have thus occupied in con- 
junction with the consideration that my ancestors 
-have, for about three centuries, been connected with 
the town, and lie buried in one of its churches, must 
give me an interest in all that concerns its history, 
and therefore I beg of you to set me down as a 
subscriber. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
W. HEyRICK. 


In the Index to the Leicester MSS. I find : 
‘16. The Town Books of Acts, one volume, 
folio,” which is, I suppose, the MS. required 
by Mr. Thompson, and referred to in the 
above letter. 

Tuomas Nor tH, F.S.A. 

Ventnor, I. W. 


Tamar, 


Military Order 
in Wottingbam, 1644. 


Communicated by J. POTTER BRISCOE, F.R.H.S, 


SHE following is a transcript of the 

| original Orders of Colonel Hutchin- 

son to the garrison at Nottingham, 

in 1644, which were obtained 

several years ago, with other MSS., from 

a representative of the Stretton family, by 

the Committee of the Free Public Libraries, 
Nottingham :— 


Mr. Maior and the Governor doe require all 
psons whatsoever within this Garrison (for the better 
orderinge and governinge of the same) to take notice 
of their orders here following, as they will answer the 
contrary :—- 

I. -If anyone shall be found idley standinge or 
walkinge in the streete in sermon tyme, or playing at 
any games upon the sabath or fast day, hee shall pay 
halfe a crowne or suffer imprisonmft till hee pay the 
same. 

2. If anyone shall bee found drinkinge in any 
Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse on the sabath or fast day, 
hee shall pay Is., or suffer imprisonmt till he pay the 
same ; And the mr of that house shall pay for every 
pson soe taken 15., and if hee offend the second tyme 
hee shall be disenabled from sellinge any wine, ale, 
or beare any more. 

3. If any Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse soever shall 
sell any wine, ale, or beare out of their houses upon 
the sabath or fast day (except to any one who is sick), , 
for the first offence he shall pay rod. (?), for the second 
Is., and for the third disenabled for sellinge any wine, 
ale, or beare any more. 

4. If any Tradesman shalt carry home any work to 
any of their customers on the sabath day, they shall 
forfeit their work and suffer a week’s imprisonmt. 

5. If any one shall keep open any shoppe, or 
buy or sell any comodities whatsoever, on the: sabath 
or fast dayes, the buyer shall pay 15., and the seller 
Is., and suffer imprisonmt till he pay the same (unless 
it Oo upon an extraordinary occasion for one that is 
sick). 

6. If any one shall sweare, hee shall pay iijd. for 
every oathe, or suffer imprisonmt till hee pay the 
same. 

7. If any one shall be drunke, hee shall pay five 
shillings, or suffer imprisonmt till hee pay the same ; 
and the mr. of the house where hee was made drunke 
shall pay Is., and likewise suffer imprisonmt till hee 
pay the same, 

8. If any one shall bee found tiplinge or drinkinge 
in any Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse after the houre of 
nyne of the clock at night, when the tat too beates, 
he shall pay 2s. 6d. ; And the house for the first tyme 
shall pay 2s: 6d. for every man so found, and the 
second tyme 5y., and for the third tyme bee disinabled 
for sellinge wine, ale, or beare any more. 

9. Ifany soldier shall be found drinkinge in their 
quarters after nyne of the clock at night when the tap 
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too hath beaten, they shall pay 2s., or suffer 24 hours’ 
imprisonmt with bread and water. 

1o. If any Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse soever 
shall sell any wine, ale, or beare (except upon an 
extraordinary occasion to one that is sick) after the 
hour of nyne o’clock at night, after the tap too hath 
beaten, untill the Revelly hath beaten the next 
morning, he shall pay Is., or suffer imprisonmt till 
hee pay the same; and hee who fetches the drinke 
after the aforesaid houre shall pay 2s. 6d., or suffer 
imprisonmt till hee pay the same. 

Whenever shall give Information of any pson 
who shall comitt any of these offences, he shall have 
the full penalties paid for them for his reward. 

WILL, NIx, Maior. 
JoHN HUTCHINSON. 


FEELIN 
Reviews, 


—~—— 


Primitive Folk-moots, or Open-air Assemblies, in Bri- 
tain. By GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
(Sampson Low & Co. 1880.) 

[eee uE ‘curious inquirer has long been ac- 
quainted with the fact that open-air courts 
have existed in England at more or less 
distant dates, and are still even sparsely 
found in our own days. There, however, 

his knowledge has stopped. Why they have so 

existed, and for how long, has been a mystery 
for which no solution has been offered him. Mr. 

Gomme now steps in, and out of scattered isolated 

statements of fact, more numerous than the reader 

might suppose, has not only collected a body of 
evidence ranging over the whole historic period of 

England to prove the existence of these courts, but 

has made from them a scientific induction that courts 

so constituted are survivals of those meetings of our 
early tribes when men congregated for judicial and 
legislative purposes sb dio, undeterred by the horrors 
of British weather. In treating his subject, Mr. 

Gomme has been guided by the just principle that 

British evidences are sufficient to explain as well as 

to prove British antiquities ; and he has not sought to 

mislead himself or his readers by delusive and far- 
fetched analogies from other countries. The subject 
is obviously a most interesting and valuable one, the 
more so when, as here, candidly and honestly treated. 

Throughout the Anglo-Saxon period the open-air 
practice showed itself in ‘‘ shire-motes,” and ‘‘hun- 
dred courts.” The Witenagemot occasionally showed 
itself under the same old-world aspect. Even after 
the Norman Conquest, the ‘‘ shire-court” that deter- 
mined the famous ejectment case between Archbishop 

Lanfranc and Eudes of Bayeux was held in the open 

air. Our space does not permit us to do more than point 

out to the reader the contention of Mr. Gomme’s very 
able book, and indicate the nature of the evidence by 
which it is supported. We call attention, however, 
particularly to chapters three and four, in which are 
given interesting particulars of Anglo-Saxon gemotas 
and synodal councils. Great stress is justly faid by 
Mr. Gomme upon the lawsuit tried at Cuckamsley 
Hill, in the open air, in the time of Athelred IL, 


where a Latin form of procedure prevailed in a subdial 
court. The Tynwald court, the hundred courts of 
Norfolk and of other counties, manorial, forest, and 
mining courts, are further on described and explained. 
Scotland helps to elucidate the subject ; and the re- 
maining chapters complete the gleaning and substan- 
tiate the general conclusion. The work is well 
executed throughout, the evidence is arranged with 
clearness and precision, and the conclusions are 
logically supported. We have to congratulate Mr. 
Gomme upon having made not only a valuable but a 
most agreeable and novel contribution to English 
history—a contribution, be it observed, which restores 
to the student much that has been supposed to be 
altogether irrecoverable, and which also makes up an 
important chapter of Primitive Politics, a title which 
Mr. Gomme uses for the first time. 


Lancashire Inquisitions. Stuart Period. Part I. 
Edited by J. PAUL RYLANDS, F.S.A. (Printed 
for the Record Society. 1880.) 

* This handsome volume is the third issued by a 

Society which was started some two years back for 

the publication of original documents relating to the 

counties of Lancashire and Cheshire. The task 
undertaken by the editor is no less than a proposal to 
print full English abstracts of all existing Lancashire 

Inquisitions. These are to be divided into three 

sections or periods: 1. Plantagenet; 2. Tudor; 3 

Stuart. We sincerely trust that Mr. Rylands may 

succeed in ing out such a splendid project, one 

which will furnish more authentic and reliable in- 
formation, both topographical and genealogical, than 
is contained in any existing county history. The selec- 
ticn by the Council of the Society of this class of docu- 
ment shows that the members of that body are keenly 
alive to the sources whence the best information is ob- 
tainable. Scattered up and down in these documents we 
find, in addition to the usual information required by 
the King’s writ, subsidiary records of the highest impor- 
tance, such as original charters, marriage settlemerts, 
wills, fines, &c., many of which cannot be supplied 
from any other sources. The editor’s introduction 
affords all the information requisite for the clear under- 
standing of the contents of the work, and provides 
useful information on the subject of the complicated 
but happily now abolished Fines and Recoveries. 

Mr. J. A. C. Vincent’s name is an ample guarantee’ 

for the accuracy of the abstracts from the <——- 

Latin, as well as for the correct deciphering of the 

manuscripts. The members of the Record Society 

are to be congratulated on this excellent instalment 
of the great work undertaken by their honorary 

Treasurer, which contains 231 Inquisitions, extending 

from 1603 to 1613, and including those of knights, 

clergy, gentry, and yeomen. Excellent indexes of 
names and persons complete this valuable book. 


Kenna's Kingdom: a Ramble through Kingly Ken- 
sington. By R. WEIR Brown. (London: David 
Bogue. 1881.) 

The villages that have successively been swallowed 
up by the remorseless growth of London have all 
their distinct histories, and we therefore welcome 
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such books as the one before us because they contain 
details that cannot well find a place in works dealing 
with a more extensive field. Mr. Brown’s title is 
somewhat startling. The expression “‘kingly Ken- 
sington” he obtains from Swift, but what authority 
has he for ‘‘Kenna’s Kingdom?’ Kenna, the 
daughter of Oberon, king of the fairies, was beloved 
by Albion, who died in battle with the fairies while 
fighting to obtain possession of her ; but we fear that 
the lady’s connection with Kensington rests upon no 
better authority than Tickell’s line— 


‘Kenna! that gave the neighbouring town its 
name.” 


The author does not lay any particular stress on 
this etymology, and we quite agree with him that 
the derivation of the word Kensington is an almost 
hopeless crux. The two chief houses of the district 
—viz., Kensington Palace and Holland House—still 
remain, and we might almost add Campden House 
as a third, in spite of its having been burnt in 1862. 
The interesting portion of the history of the place 
that has gained the name of the ‘‘Old Court 
Suburb” commences with the purchase by Wil- 
liam III. of Nottingham House, the dwelling of the 
**black funereal Finches,” which he turned into 
Kensington Palace. Previous to that time it was of 
small account,,and Macky, in his ‘‘ Journey through 
England” (1724), writes :—‘* Kensington was a small 
poor village till the Court came there, but now it 
is become a large town, and in its squares are houses 
fit for the entertainment of the greatest quality.” 
This last point is illustrated by the remark of Faulk- 
ner that, in the reign of George II., the demand 
for lodgings in Kensington Square “was so great 
that an ambassador, a bishop, and a physician have 
been known to occupy appartments in the same 
house, and that upwards of torty carriages were kept 
in and about the neighbourhood.” 

King William could not sleep in town with any 
comfort on account of his asthma, and finding at 
Kensington an air he could breathe he settled there, 
The old house was not big enough for a Court, so 
Wren, Hawksmoor, and Kent all assisted in the pro- 
duction of the present building, which is called ugly 
by some, but which possesses that charming mel- 
lowed effect which time only gives. May it be many 
a long year before the palace is cleared off the face 
of the earth. Mr. Brown has much to say about 
Kensington Palace and Gardens, as also about Hol- 
land House, the literary associations of which he 
lingers over with special interest. A chapter is 
devoted to Campden House, as is one to Holly (now 
Airlie) Lodge, where Macaulay lived and died. 
We have no room to deal with the crowding asso- 
ciations of this interesting old suburb. It is pleasant 
to find so much of the old remaining, but constantly 
the new replaces the old. Kensington House (where 
lived Charles II., Duchess of Portsmouth, Elphin- 
ston the schoolmaster, some French Jesuits and Mrs. 
Inchbald) and Colby House had to make way for 
the immense mansion built for Baron Albert Grant, 
which has so long remained tenantless. The old- 
fashioned church has given place to a brand-new 
building of the most correct type. We suppose this 
is as it should be, but we must in conclusion tran- 


scribe from Mr. Brown’s interesting volume a few 
sentences which exhibit a deplorable carelessness on 
the part of the authorities in respect to the old 
monuments. He ‘‘ pointed out the shed where the 
monuments taken off the old church walls lie huddled 
together. They seemed, indeed, in hopeless confusion ; 
bits of marble were everywhere, some very small, for it 
had been necessary to take the monuments to pieces 
on their removal. We were glad to hear, however, 
that they were all numbered, and that it is intended 
to place them up again in the church. .. . . Weare 
afraid we shall miss a great many interesting monu- 
ments, as the tablets are piled up here like flag. 
stones waiting for use.” 


Early Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By Joun 
FENTON. (Triibner & Co. 1880.) 

This little book is interesting to antiquaries, princi- 
pally on account of the method employed by the 
author. He compares the customs recorded in the 
Pentateuch with those of other nations as investigated 
by antiquaries and inquirers into primitive culture, 
In so doing the author follows the guidance of 
authorities like Sir Henry Maine, Mr. McLennan, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Fenton’s own theory 
seems, however, not to be an exact reflex of any ot 
these authorities. He diverges from Sir Hen 
Maine on the question of the existence of the classifi. 
catory theory of relationships in the higher races, and 
trom Mr. McLennan on the question of the levirate 
and polyandry. Two of the most interesting discus. 
sions in the book are perhaps those on baronial tenures 
in Palestine and on the village sanctuaries which 
developed into the cities of refuge. 


Muster altdeutscher Leinenstickeret, dritte Sammlung. 
Alphabete. Gesammelt und herausgegeben von der 
Redaction der Modenwelt, (Berlin: Franz Lipper- 
heide. 1880.) 

This old German pattern-book for ladies’ fancy 
needlework, with description in the German language, 
is well worth the attention of our readers. Three 
collections have now been published, containing an 
historical account of the old patterns engraved on fine- 
toned paper. The work is got up in a superior 
manner, and the plates are truly artistic. ‘They com- 
prise, amongst other specimens, embroidery for house 
hold linen, pocket-handkerchiefs, table-napkins in 
words, initials, coats of arms, crests, &c. &c., in 
great variety, as well as some beautiful designs 
suitable for ecclesiastical vestments and church 
furniture, some dating back 300 years. 


Church Work in English Minsters. By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E. C. WA.LcotTT, B.D., Precentor of 
Chichester. (Chatto & Windus. 1879.) 

The name of Mr. Mackenzie Walcott must be so 
familiar to our readers, on account of the ‘ Notes on 
Northern Minsters” with which he enriched the 
pages of our first volume, that few words from us are 
necessary in order to recommend the present work to 
their attention. It gives graphic pictures of what 
was the outward appearance and what the inward 
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life of our monastic institutions in the Middle Ages 
which we so contemptuously style ‘‘dark”—chiefly, 
perhaps, because we are so much in the dark about 
them. Mr. Walcott gives us accounts of the two 
distinct styles to be found in the earliest specimens of 
ecclesiastical buildings, which he names the Basilican 
and Norman respectively. He then, having explained 
the symbolism of churches in general, shows us 
pictures of the daily life of secular canons and of 
members of conventual bodies. He shows how many 
of these churches gradually come to be raised to the 
dignity of cathedrals, and explains the differences be- 
tween those of ‘‘secular’”’ and ‘‘conventual ” origin. 
The bulk of the first volume is devoted to histories of 
our existing cathedrals, seviatim, the second being 
occupied with a corresponding account of the chief 
monasteries which once occupied many of the 
broad meadows of ‘‘ merry England,” explaining the 
points of distinction between those of the Benedictine, 
Augustinian, Cistercian, Carthusian rules. The two 
volumes are illustrated with several mapsand diagrams. 
May we be pardoned for adding that the work sadly 
needs an index ? 


Memorials of Cambridge. By J. LE Krux. Enlarged 
by C. H. Cooper, F.S.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Nearly forty years have passed since Mr. Le Keux 

issued (in monthly parts, we believe) the first edition 

of his ‘‘ Memorials of Cambridge,” following in the 
wake of Dr. Ingram in his ‘‘ Memorials of Oxford.” 

Ably and intelligently put together, and illustrated 

with engravings on steel and wood, that work speedily 

became a favourite, and there are few country parson- 
ages inhabited by Cambridge men which have not 
the work upon the shelves of their library. But the 

hand of Time falls heavily, and within less than half a 

century, even on cities so conservative of old traditions 

as our Universities ; and Cambridge has suffered from 
the hand of the reformer and restorer little less than 
her elder sister, Oxford. New buildings of great 
magnificence have sprung up in nearly half the exist- 
ing colleges, and more especially in Jesus College 
and St. pons are the signs of change most evident. 

The dull tasteless era of the four Georges and of the 

reign of William IV. has passed away, and that of 

Victoria has followed with such a revival of ecclesias- 

tical art and of Gothic architecture as has hitherto been 

unknown in this country. Mr. Le Keux’s work, 

therefore, has long been out of date ; and Mr. C. H. 

Cooper, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, has 

had, to a very great extent, to re-write the text, as well 

as to increase the bulk of the work so familiar to all 
students of the past. Nor have the changes been 
confined to the mere text; a considerable number 
of etchings on copper, by Mr. Robert Farren, 
already favourably known by his work on ‘‘ Granta 
and the Cam,” have been added, representing the 
most important modern alterations in the general 
specs of the University, the town, and the 
churches and other public buildings. These, however, 
have apparently been added in order to ‘‘ float” the 
work and to give it the appearance of being brought 
more nearly down to date than is actually the case ; 
for, in point of fact, even the third and concluding 
volume contains nothing of later date than the year 
VOL, III. 


1866. Hence the book is comparatively of less value 
as a guide to the Cambridge of to-day. There is, and 
can be, no mention of the new chapel of St. John’s 
College, one of the chefs dauvre of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott. There is no mention of the restoration 
of the nave of Jesus College Chapel, or of its windows, 
rich with stained glass, by Mr. William Morris. At 
Little St. Mary’s Church, the restoration by Sir 
Gilbert Scott is mentioned in a sort of postscript as 
having been just commenced ; and the young ladies 
who figure in the vignette on the title-page of 
vol. iii, are certainly not dressed after the fashion 
of the current year. In St. Botolph’s Church, too, 
and St. Sepulchre’s Church, though entirely restored 
long since by Mr. G. F. Bodley and the Cambridge 
Camden Society respectively, the pews of 1840 still 
figure. Asa whole, Mr. Farren’s etchings are good 
and powerful ; but his view of the Bridge of Sighs in 
St. John’s College strikes us as dark and dreary, and 
that of the King’s Parade, which serves as a frontis- 
piece to vol. ili., as more like the Grand Parade 
and Steyne at Brighton! As for the elevations of 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital and the New Museum in 
Pembroke, given in vol. iii., they are far from orna- 
ments to any book. One of the best specimens of 
the many wood-blocks embodied in the text of Mr. 
Cooper’s book is that of the old Gateway of King’s 
College on p. 171 of the first volume. 

The chief fault that we have to find with Mr. 
Cooper’s work is the absence of an index—a want 
which is but poorly compensated by the lists of 
contents and illustrations prefixed to each volume. 


Old Country ana Farming Words; Gleaned from 
Agricultural Books. By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 
(Published for the English Dialect Society. 1880.) 


Mr. Britten has done good service by the compila- 
tion of this important work on old agricultural terms. 
Naturally it leads us to old agricultural customs—a 
department of antiquarian research which is of especial 
value to the student of early social life, Thus we 
come upon the ‘‘baulks of grass,” the long narrow 
strips lying between each allotment in the common 
field. Then the custom of ‘‘ boon days” is mentioned 
and explained ; and, indeed, on every page’ there are 
very valuable examples of olden-time agricultural life. 
We do not find that ‘‘burley-men’”’ are mentioned, 
and this is a little curious considering the important 
agricultural duties of this ancient officer. Surely 
Mr, Britten cannot have overlooked this title during 
his patient search for old country words. 


Church History of Ireland, from the Anglo-Norman 
Invasion to the Reformation. By SYLVESTER 
MALONE. (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son.) 


Just now the eyes of everybody are fixed on Ireland, 
and therefore we should judge that works on the 
history of that island would be in demand. The book 
before us will therefore meet a want which as yet has 
not been adequately supplied. The work is marked 
by much labour and research, is wonderfully free from 
prejudice, and is written in a spirit of fairness, so far as 
anative Roman Catholic can be expected to doso. The 
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author’s style is good, simple and plain, and his Appen- 
dix, of which a A part is in Latin, will be found to 
contain much that is curious and valuable. The same 
portion of our readers who are attracted by the above 
work will be glad to learn that Mr. W. J. Fitz-Patrick 
has republished his Life and Times of Dr. Doyle, for- 
merly Bishop of Kildare and Leighton (Dublin, 
J. Duffy & Sons), in which he draws a picture of the 
state of Ireland during the first quarter of the present 
century, when war was being waged between Catholics 
and Protestants for the ‘‘ emancipation” of the former. 
The work has been long out of print, and has been 
very much enlarged and enriched in the present 
edition by the correspondence of that right reverend 
prelate with Mr. T. Spring Rice, afterwards Lord 
Monteagle. 


The History of the Gwydir Family, written by Sir 
JoHN Wynne, Knight and Bart. (Oswestry : 
Woodall and Venables.) 


This is one of the handsomest and best executed 
reprints that have ever been issued from a provincial 
press. It isa work fairly well known in Wales, having 
been three times published ; first by the Honble. D. 
Barrington in 1770, again in 1781, and a third time 
by Miss A. Lloyd in 1827. The present edition 
follows that of 1781, excepting the ‘‘ memoirs” from 
p. 90 to the end, in which the editor, Mr. Askew 
Roberts, follows Miss Lloyd. The portraits with which 
it is illustrated are excellent. 


' 


Inscriptions on the Tombs and Monuments of the 
Covenanters. By JAMES GIBSON. 


This book is reprinted, with corrections and addi- 
tions, from the Ardrossan Herald, and it will serve 
to enshrine for many a year to come the memories of 
men whom the world, or at all events that part of the 
world which lies north of the Tweed, would not 
willingly allow to perish. The illustrations are 
doubtless truthful, but they might have been more 
tastefully executed.’ 


The Briton and the Roman in Taunton. By Dr. J. H. 
Princ. (Taunton: Cherton, 1880.) 


At the Congress of the Archzeological Institute at 
Taunton, in 1879, Dr. Pring read a Paper which 
excited much interest, showing that that town stands 
upon a site which was once held by the Romans and 
the aboriginal Britons. He has subsequently added a 
few notes to his lecture, part of which was published 
in the journal of the Institute for March, 1880. The 
lecture he has now published iz extenso. We should 
add that the lecture is illustrated with engravings on 
stone, showing the various antiquities of the Bronze 
and other periods which have been found at Taunton 
and a vicinity. The Appendix is well worthy of 
perusal. 


LLL 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


ee 


METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHAZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the 
opening meeting of the new session, held last month, 
the Rev. Prebendary Scarth described an early font, 
apparently Saxon, in Stanton Church, Gloucester, 
The Rev. J. A. Lloyd reported the discovery of Saxon 
carved work during the recent restoration of his church 
at Broad Hinton, Wilts, and exhibited a full-sized 
drawing. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., reported the 
discovery of a Roman pavement of beautiful design 
in the Close, Winchester, of which the Rev. C. Col- 
lier sent a drawing. Mr. W. Myers, F.S.A,, 
duced a vast number of flint implements from diss 
bury Camp, and described the circumstances of their 
discovery upon the surface of the ground, where large 
quantities may be found. The Chairman (Rev. S, M, 
Mayhew) produced several beautiful specimens of early 
pottery found in London, including a thirteenth-cen- 
tury green-ware jug of large size ; alsoan early Chinese 
carving in jasper, found in excavations at Bishopsgate, 
Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A,, read a Paper on the 
results of the recent Congress at Devizes, and reviewed 
the principal objects inspected, alluding especially to 
the discussion at the meeting at Stonehenge. 
second Paper was by Mr. C. H. Compton, on the 
Castle Tower in the Tower of London,. which has 
recently been opened out and freed from the modem 
buildings that surrounded it. The roof is beautifully 
groined, and, as the reader observed, the Tower 
afforded access from the moat to the Queen’s apart. 
ments. The whole has been thoroughly repaired, 
under the direction of Mr. Taylor, of H.M. Office of 
Works, A large Roman brick, from the recently- 
discovered wall, was exhibited and described. A 
Paper by Mr Loftus Brock, on the Roman Wall, was 
postponed on account of the lateness of the hour when 
the proceedings terminated. 

FOLK-LORE SociETy. — December 10. — The 
Right Honourable Earl Beauchamp, F.S.A., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—A Paper was read by Mr. J. 
Fenton entitled, ‘‘ The Birth of a Deity ; or, the 
Story of Unkulunkulu.” Unkulunkuluis the Zulu word 
for a great-grandfather, but its meaning, the lecturer 
showed, had expanded until it meant any ancestor 
of a family or tribe. In course of time the Zulus 
evolved a kind of cosmogony, accounting for the ex- 
istence of the world and the creation of man. This 
involved the conception of a first man, and Unku- 
lunkulu became gradually connected with this con- 
ception until from meaning ‘‘ great-grandfather” it 
came to be almost exclusively the personal name 
of the first man. Simultaneously the Zulus had con- 
ceived the idea of a Lord in Heaven to whom they 
prayed for rain on the crops. Gradually Unkulun- 
kulu, the first man, becameidentified with the Lord in 
Heaven, and so became a true deity. But the fusion 
was incomplete, considerable doubt still existed in 
the Zulu mind on the matter ; so that the deity could 
only just be said to have been born.. Unkulunkulu 
was therefore a transitional form between humanity 
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and deity; and in this lay his value to us ; transi- 
tional forms of species being, as Mr. Darwin had 
found, very rare.—The Paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which Bishop Callaway, Dr. Edward 
B. Tylor, Mr. Pfoundes, and Dr. Karl Blind took 
part. The members of the Society warmly welcomed 
Bishop Callaway, and Dr. Tylor took the opportunity 
of asking him whether Folk-lorists: might not expect 
the completion of his Zulu Folk-lore, because the 
Folk-lore Society and the Anthropological Institute 
would both assist in the work. The Bishop, who 
said his remaining MS. consisted of the medicinal 
charms of the Zulus, replied to Dr. Tylor that he 
hoped in course of time to publish all his remaining 
collections. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocieTY.—Nov. 16.—Mr. Michael Pope read a 
paper on Michael Calamy, once an eminent Church- 
man, afterwards a Presbyterian divine, who played 
his part in the time of Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth. .To those interested in the rise and pro- 
gress of Nonconformity in England, Calamy’s life is 
of interest! He was born in London, 1600, took his 
degree as B.A. at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 
1619, and B.D. 1632, His attachment to the Anti- 
Arminian party hindered his well-earned fellowship. 
The Bishop of Ely made him his chaplain, with the 
living of Swaffam Prior, Cambridge ; after then to 
St. Edmundsbury, Suffolk ; he continued a Strict 
Churchman, and was even offered the Bishopric of 
Lichfield, kept vacant for him for several years. 
After ten years, and when the ‘‘ Book of Sports” 
came to be insisted on, he preached and printed a 
recantation sermon. He was subsequently inducted 
to the living of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 1639, and 
in the same year he was incorporated into the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. On the opening of the Long 
Parliament,‘ November, 1640, he urged Presbyterian 
views in church. It was in 1641, just eight years 
before the execution of Charles I., that he preached 
before the House of Commons.. The sermon he called 
“* England’s Looking-glass,” and for which he received 
a testimonial—the large silver dish which was ex- 
hibited to the Society. On the upper side‘ are his 
coat-of-arms engraved, and on the reverse, the 
inscription ‘‘ This is the gift of the House of Com- 
mons to Ed. Calamy, B.D., 1641.” At Haddon 
Hall are preserved and shown several dishes of the 
same build, but cast in pewter. He was assiduous 
to procure the restoration of Charles II. He preached 
on the subject before Parliament, and was one of the 
divines sent over to the King in Holland, to com- 
pliment him, On St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, he 
was turned out of his cure of St. Mary, Alderman- 
bury; for nonconformity. He died October, 1666, 
having lived to witness the terrors and horrors of the 
Great Plague, but the sight of London in ashes fairly 
broke his heart. 

PHILOLOGICAL SociETY.—Dec. 3.—Alexander J. 
Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair.—The 
President deplored the loss the Society had sustained in 
the death of Mr. Edwin Guest, late Master of Caius 
College, Cambridge, the first honorary secretary of 
the Society, to whom its success in its early years was 
greatly due,.and for many years one of its vice-pre- 
sidents.—Prince L, L. Bonaparte then read a Paper 


of great research and interest, ‘‘On Neuter Neo- 
Latin Substantives.” The Prince’s object was to 
show — by nearly exhaustive lists in I. Standard 
Tuscan and the Italian dialects (Tuscan, Roman, 
Northern and Southern Corsican, Northern Sar- 
dinian, Sicilian, both Calabrian, Neapolitan, and 
Venetian), II. Sardinian, III. Genoese, IV. Gallo- 
Italic, V. Romanese (often called Rhaeto-Romanic), 
and VI. other Latin forms—that Italian is the only 
Neo-Latin language which has preserved plural 
neuters directly derived from the Latin, sufficiently to 
have three regular plural terminations—i masculine, ¢ 
feminine, and @ neuter. 

RoYAL Society OF LITERATURE.—Nov. 24.— 
Charles Clark, Esq., Q.C., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
F. G. Fleay read a Paper entitled ‘‘ The Living Key 
to English Spelling Reform now found in History and 
Etymology.’’ The object of Mr. Fleay’s Paper was 
to show that the objections to spelling reform are 
principally founded on an exaggerated estimate of the 
amount of change required. This exaggeration has 
been caused by the revolutionary proposals of the 
leading reformers, who neglected the history of our 
1 and the etymological basis of its orthography 
in favour of philosophical completeness. Mr. Fleay, 
onthe other hand, proposed a scheme which was de- | 
veloped in two forms ; one, perfectly phonetic, for 
educational purposes ; the other, differing from this 
only in dropping the use of the accents and the one 
new type required in the former. He showed that, 
even in the vowel sounds, not one-tenth would need 
alteration, while, in the case of the consonants, the 
alteration required would, of course, be much less. 

SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Nov. 25.—Edwin 
Freshfield, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair—Mr. John Evans 
gave the Society an account of the proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Congress at Lisbon on September 20. 
The chief work done was the exploration of kitchen 
middens on the banks of the Tagus at Mugem, near 
Santarem. At the bottom of ten or fifteen feet of 
remains interments in a contracted position were found. 
An excursion was also made to investigate the exist- 
ence of man in Tertiary times. The soil examined 
was of the Miocene period, when the hipparion was 
the only representative of the horse. Flints were 
found ; but it was doubtful whether those which had 
more than one bulb of percussion were of the same 
age as the stratum in which they were found, and Mr. 
Evans had some doubts about the geological antiquity 
of the beds ; others, however, were convinced. Mr. 
Evans also referred to the similarity of some flint and 
bronze implements which he had seen in the Lisbon 
Museum'‘to types found in Ireland, as bearing on 
the tradition of Ireland having been colonized from 
Spain.—Mr. Fortnum exhibited a diamond signet- 
ring, which was engraved with the arms of England 
between a monogram of H. and M., andan R. He 
quoted the entry of the payment by Charles I. to a 
lapidary for engraving such a stone, and a passage in 
Tavernier’s travels, stating that he showed a similar 
ring to the Shah of Persia. Subsequently a ring was 
in the possession of David Stuart, Earl of Buchan, 
who died in 1829, which was attributed to Mary Queen 
of Scots, the crossbar on the M. having been disre- 
garded. Cardinal Wiseman is also said to have had 
a signet of the same Queen, which was, perhaps, the 
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above-mentioned ring, purchased by the Cardinal at 
the Earl’s death. Recently Mr. Fortnum purchased 
the stone, which he exhibited, from among the objects 
reserved at the sale of the Duke of Brunswick’s col- 
lection, and found that the device tallied with glass 
copies of that formerly in the possession of the Earl 
of Buchan. He showed that it was erroneously attri- 
buted to Mary Queen of Scots, and must, in fact, 
have been that made for Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Impressions of other engraved diamonds were also 
exhibited to the Society.—The Rev. F. E. Warren 
gave a description, palzeographic and liturgical, of the 
celebrated Stowe Missal, in the possession of the 
Earl of Ashburnham. He disagreed with Dr. Todd’s 
assignment of it to the sixth century, and thought that 
the ninth was nearer the mark. The contents show 
that the Roman canon was introduced into Ireland in 
the ninth century ; but the service still showed some 
intermixture of earlier liturgies.—Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne exhibited a drawing of the stone effigy of Peter 
de Grandison in the Lady Chapel of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, clothed in the cyc/as, an unusual garment. The 
tapestry from St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, which repre- 
sents saints and angels, and a king and queen and 
their Court, probably Henry VI., was exhibited in 
the Library. It was fully described by Mr. Scharf in 
Archeologia, xxxvi. 

Dec. 2.—Henry Reeve, Esq., C.B., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Freshfield gave an account of the state in which 
he had found the mosques and other antiquities in 
Constantinople at a recent visit. The Mosque of Santa 
Sophia was cleaner and in better condition than usual, 
for the housing of 10,000 refugees there during the 
war had made a thorough purification necessary. A 
portion of the bronze doorway had been stolen, but 
little other damagedone. The Mosque of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus had been so much injured by the crowds 
who had been sheltered in it that it is not now used 
for religious purposes. In the case of other mosques, 
the imams are beginning to take better care of them, 
as they find that an income is to be made by showing 
them to travellers. The walls of the city are gradually 
being destroyed, and will probably be pulled down. 
Mr. Freshfield exhibited a collection of photographs 
in illustration of his remarks. 

Dec. 9.—Edwin Freshfield, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the Chair.—General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S. (betterknown 
to archzologists as Colonel Lane Fox), read a most 
important Paper, containing a full account of the re- 
sults of the General’s excavations at the extensive 
earthwork near Folkestone, known as Czsar’s Camp, 
upon the fine hill which is seen best from the railway 
near Shorncliffe Station. General Pitt Rivers found 
no sign of any Roman remains, and the conclusion 
was forced upon him that the camp belonged to Nor- 
man times, and that the name Couns Camp—for 
which no early authority has been found—is a com- 
plete misnomer. 

THE SocreTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. — 
Dec. 7.—Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. T. G. Pinches read a Paper on “‘ Notes on a 
New List of Babylonian Kings, ¢. B.c. 1200 to 2000.” 
The Paper contained some remarks upon the place in 
the chronology of the East of certain Babylonian kings 
whose names had been lately discovered, and which 
will help to fill up many gaps in the chronology and 
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history of the country. The tablets upon which the 
names are recorded come mostly from the excavations 
carried on by Mr. Rassam’s overseer upon the site of 
ancient Babylon. The principal tablet is of unbaked 
clay, very small in size, but in an almost perfect con- 
dition. The obverse, which contains the principal list, 
has the names of eleven kings of Babylon, with the 
length of their reigns, and is a duplicate of part of the 
important tablet published by the late George Smith, 
under the title of ‘‘ Fragments of an Inscription giving 
part of the Chronology from which the Canon of 
Berosus was copied,” in the third volume of the 
‘* Transactions” of this Society (pp. 361-379). The 
great difference in the character of the names of these 
two dynasties shows that we have here kings of two 
distinct races, implying, if the second of these dynas- 
ties succeeded the first, a revolution at Babylon about 
the fifteenth century B.c. It was then shown that we 
must recognize two Hammurabis and two Samsi- 
ilunas. Several names of kings from a new fragment 
of the synchronous history of Assyria and Babylon 
were mentioned, and a translation of the text was 

iven.—The next subject laid before the Society was 
‘The Book of Hades,” being a translation of the 
Egyptian text, engraved upon the Belzoni Sarcophagus 
preserved inthe Soane Museum, by E. Lefébure— 
A communication from the Rev. J. Dunbar Heath 
was then read, explaining his method of deciphering 
the Hittite inscriptions. A group in one of the Ha- 
math inscriptions was pointed out, consisting of two 
leaf-like characters and a ram’s head on a small slab, 
In place of the ram’s head, and hence assumed tobeits 
equivalent, a curved character occurs in the other in- 
scription. This was compared with the Hebrew letter 
7. Inthe Jerablus inscription copied by George Smith 
is a group—an ass’s head and a_ gazelle’s head, 
Another supposed variant, a cactus-like plant, was 
named, making in all four. From the form of the 
rock-cut figures at Ibreez, the language was assumed 
to be Semitic, and most probably Aramean. 


PROVINCIAL. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCH: 
DEACONRIES OF NORTHAMPTON AND OAKHAM.— 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 8, 1880.—The Ven. Lord 
Alwyne Compton, Dean of Worcester, in the Chait, 
The Annual Report of the Committee was adopted and 
ordered to be printed. The Treasurer’s report was 
received, showing a balance in favour of the Sociely 
on the current account of £48 12s. 1od.—After the 
election of officers, Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., read a 
Paper, the first part of which referred to chalices and 
patens found in tombs. These were sometimes of 
silver, but more frequently of pewter or of lead, and 
occasionally of wax. They seem to have been mant 
factured for this especial purpose. [Illustrations by 
scale drawings of several examples were given ; 
extracts read from the ‘‘ Rites of Durham,” showing 
their common use at the burial of priests. Sir H. 
Dryden passed from the subject of sepulchral vessels 
to that of cresset-stones—stones found occasionally in 
ancient ecclesiastical or monastic buildings, with hole 
sunk to contain grease, supplying a large wick, which 
gave light for a long succession of hours. Example 
were given from Furness, from Carlisle, and 
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other places, and one from the Museum at Stock- 
holm. This latter was there believed to have been 
used for holy water ; but it was ill suited for that 
purpose, and in every way resembled a cresset-stone. 
Sir H. Dryden would be obliged for a notice of any 
examples of either cresset-stones or sepulchral vessels. 
—R. G. Scriven, Esq., then read a very full Paper 
on the excavations of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company on the site of Northampton Castle. 
The Paper was chiefly on the earthworks. The build- 
ings were described and illustrated at last year’s 
annual meeting. Careful sections and drawings or 
hotographs have been taken of the earthworks and 
puildings ; and the many coins and other antiquities 
discovered during the excavations will be shortly 
classified, and, as is hoped, brought before the Society 
by its able antiquarian member, S. Sharp, Esq. — 
The Rev. H. T. Bigge then read a Paper on wooden 
reredoses, strongly recommending their adoption, 
instead of those of stone, in all cases where 
a limited amount of funds would make a very 
artistic design in stone impracticable. —The Dean 
of Worcester exhibited’ plans and drawings 
of the ancient portions of the Bishop’s Palace, Wor- 
cester. The building is one of great interest, but it 
is extremely difficult to understand all the old arrange- 
ments.—A drawing of a curious carved stone, lately 
discovered in the wall of Dallington Church, was 
exhibited. The subject of the carving has not been 
deciphered. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Nov. 15. 
—Professor Hughes (President) in the Chair. Pro- 
fessor Hughes exhibited some objects of Roman age, 
the property of the Dean of St. Asaph, which were 
found in August, 1824, under a stone known as 
Bwrddygwylltiaid in Cwmllech, near Blaencwmpen- 
nantmoelangell, in Denbighshire. They consisted of 
an intaglio in sardonyx with the device of a lion Jas- 
sant, set in an ornamental gold ring with a torque-like 
cable border. With them were two gold ornaments. 
which in form resemble the ends of a torque, but 
which are considered by Mr. King, from their being 
hollow, to be Roman, and to have been appendages to 
an article of dress, or to some trappings of leathern 
or textile fabric. With them also were two coins, 
which, unfortunately, had been separated from the rest 
of the find, and were not forthcoming. These were, 
however, mentioned in an old letter from Mr. W. 
Allen Jones, which was also exhibited, as Roman 
brass coins: (1) Of Caius Victorinus Pius Felix 
Augustus (268, A.D.) ; (2) Of Gallienus Pius Felix 
Augustus (260-268, A.D.)—Mr. Walter K. Foster, 
F.S,A., read a Paper on his recent excavations in the 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Barrington, in this county. 
After commenting on the great necessity that existed 
for a careful and systematic exploration of each ceme- 
tery, as it was discovered, instead of leaving this work 
to any labourers who might happen to light upon the 
graves by chance, and then would divide and disperse 
the objects, thus destroying their scientific value, he 
proceeded to give an account of his work there dur- 
ing Mayand June of this year. In this time he opened 
114 graves, which yielded the usual harvest of Anglo- 
Saxon relics, such as fibule, beads, clasps, spears, 
swords, &c. _ On the same site as the cemetery was a 
fosse, and within its area he discovered a number of 





pits ; these, like the fosse, were filled with a black, 
greasy earth, interspersed with fragments of rough 
pottery, bones, and teeth of animals. Mr. Foster 
assigns both fosse and pits to an earlier date than the 
cemetery, and considers that the latter have been used 
as rubbish pits by a Romano-British people, of whose 
settlement possibly the fosse formed the boundary ; 
but, whether fosse and pits were originally dug by 
this or an earlier race, he is not prepared to say.—The 
Vicar of Barrington laid before the Society additional 
specimens from the same locality, together with a 
large map of the parish, from which it appeared that 
all the objects came from one of three spots, lying 
respectively N.W., N.E., and S.E. of the present 
village. The first of these was the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery explored by Mr. Foster, and shown by him 
to have been the site of an earlier Romano-British 
dwelling-place, which the last also appeared to have 
been, many ash-pits and kitchen-middens having been 
found there. Besides these there were traces of a 
fight having taken place at the passage of the river, 
many arms and bones of men and horses (with the bit 
in one case still in the mouth) having been dug up 
there.—Professor Skeat offered the following remarks 
on the discoveries at Barrington: ‘‘ We should be 
careful to see if any scratches are found on any of the 
objects, which can be interpreted as inscriptions. 
Sometimes rwmic inscriptions are found, which at first 
sight would seem not to be inscriptions at all, but mere 
parallel scratches. It is also important to look out 
for any specimens of the interlaced ribbon-pattern. 
If wood is found attached to a boss or to a spear, it 
would be interesting if it could occasionally be ascer- 
tained what kind of wood it is, that we may see 
whether the shields were of /inden-wood, and the 
spears of ash, as they are usually said to be in poetry. 
The specimens of ale-vats are peculiarly interesting, 
as we find frequent allusions to them,” 

Nov. 29.—Professor Hughes, F.S.A. (President), 
in the Chair. Professor Hughes (after a short review 
of the literature of the subject) gave the result of some 
inquiries and excavations that he had made along the 
line of Wat’s and Offa’s Dykes, with a view to com- 
paring them with the somewhat similar earthworks in 
East Anglia known as Devil's Ditch, Balsham Dyke, 
and Fleam Dyke.—The Rev. Dr. Hooppell exhibited 
several articles of great interest found in a fenny piece 
of land in the parish of Littleport, in this county. 
One was a curved knife of flint, about six inches long, 
exceedingly perfect, wanting only the handle. It was 
stated that these knives are of rare occurrence in 
England, only one, found in Britain, tape in the 
British Museum, and a few in the hands of private 
collectors. They are found somewhat more frequently 
in Denmark. Another object was a stone mace, or . 
club, for use in warfare. It is a thick disc of hard 
stone, of circular form, with a sharp edge all round, 
and a hole drilled through the centre, for the inser- 
tion of a stout oaken, or other hard wood, staff. 
It must evidently have been a most formidable 
weapon. Such weapons are manufactured and used 
at the present day by the savages of New Guinea, 
Specimens have been found in Denmark, but none in 
all respects like the one exhibited are known to have 
been hitherto found in England. Another object 


shown was a bronze celt of fine workmanship and 
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early type. An object found at the same place, and 
which may have been used as a sling stone, turned 
out to be the worn internal cast of a chamber of a 
Neocomian ammonite. Another object shown was a 
medizeval jug, pierced at the bottom with four holes, 
the use of which was the subject of much specula- 
tion. Dr. Hooppell suggested that the holes were 
made at a subsequent date to the original manufac- 
ture of the jug, and that they were intended to 
adapt it to use as a water-sprinkler. Along with 
these articles was shown a stone-grinder from the 
Roman station of Vinovium, which was a British 
town before it was captured and occupied by the 
Romans, near Bishop Auckland, in the county of 
Durham. This implement consists of a large pebble 
about four inches long and three inches thick, hol- 
lowed into a deep channel in which the original 
possessors ground pointed implements of stone, horn, 
or bone. ‘The flutings caused by repeated use were 
very visible on the sides and at the bottom of the 
channel.—A Paper written by Mr. J. Rickards on a 
large number of Paleolithic implements, collected by 
the writer in South Africa, was read by Mr. Griffith, 
and a fine selection of the implements exhibited.— 
The next Paper was read by Mr. W. White. It 
was entitled ‘‘ Suggestions as to the Origin of the 
so-called Rubbish Pits,” which are commonly found 
associated with Roman remains. He showed that 
the Greeks, after burning the body on the funeral 
pyre, collected the bones in urns, and then raised 
mounds of earth over the déris of the pyre, and 
that the Romans, after the time of Sulla, followed 
the Greek fashion, burning the body with great pomp, 
casting on the pyre dishes of meat, cups of oil, &c. 
They also carefully collected the bones. But what, 
he asked, became of the ashes, &c., of the funeral 
pyre? He suggested that these pits were the re- 
ceptacles of the aris of the funeral pyre, and thus 
we found in them all things that were cast upon 
the fire. In this way he believed the Samian ware 
dishes and bowls came into these pits, together with 
the various ornaments used both by males and females. 
He thought it not improbable that the dishes, bowls, 
and other ware having beén once offered to the gods, 
were broken that they might not be used for secular 
purposes. The few coins that were found were, in his 
opinion, the coins placed in the mouths of the corpses 
to pay old Charon his fare, whilst the various bones 
of animals were all such as might have been offered 
to one or other of the gods ; and what he thought 
tended to confirm his opinion was, that all these 
things showed, more or less, the marks of fire. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOcIETY.—Nov. 27.—Dr. 
J. E. Shaw (President) in the Chair. Reports in 
connection with Richard JT. were presented from the 
following departments :—Historical References, by 
Mr. C. P. Harris, B.A. ; Sources and History, b 
Mr. John Williams ; Plants and Animals, by Dr. iA 
E. Shaw; Personal Histories, by Miss Florence W. 
Herapath. 

EAaSTBOURNE NATURAL History Socirry.— 
Nov. 8.—The Thirteenth Annual Meeting was held, 
and we have received the annual report of the Council. 

SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History SocieTy.—Dec. 7.—The annual meeting 
of this Society was held, when the Chair was taken by 


Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P. for North Shropshire,— 
The Chairman, in the course. of a lengthy speech, said 
he had often wished that a more direct intercom. 
munication between antiquarian societies could be 
brought about. The affiliation of all local societies to 
the London Society would add strength to the older 
and dignity to the younger, and would give 
encouragement to antiquarian pursuits throughout the 
whole country. There is in Shrewsbury a precious 
and almost unique example of medizeval architecture 
and of monastic customs, in the stone pulpit of the 
Abbey. Its conventual surroundings have nowfora long 
time been removed from its neighbourhood. It stands 
like an unwelcome monitor im the centre of a railway 
station. There is difficulty in approaching it; to 
examine it is impossible. Might not the Council of 
our Shropshire Archzological Society—or if they were 
unwilling to move, might not individual antiquaries— 
inquire now far it would be practicable to move the 
pulpit to some more congenial site ; and how far those 
who. have the custody of the Abbey to which it 
belongs would be willing to afford it a safe and digni- 
fied situation, where it might be seen and appreciated, 
The removal of Temple Bar and the erection of it 
afresh elsewhere, stone for stone the same as it was, 
is a precedent in point. The figures in the front of 
the Town Hall, the one of Richard, Duke of York, 
the other of an angel, bearing a shield with the arms 
of France and Englarid, removed—the one from the 
tower of the Welsh Bridge, the other from the Castle 
Gate Tower—are precedents in Shrewsbury. The 
tendency of modern thought, which can no more be 
ignored in archeology than in any other branch of 
study, demands the production of proofs rather than 
the repetition of tradition. Therefore we are more 
and more desirous of publishing original. documents, 
noted and explained of. course, but yet depending for 
their main value on the fact that they are original. 
The number of original documents in Shropshire is 
enormous. Some of them have lately had a narrow 
escape. The contents of no manuscripts are safe until 
they are printed. ‘To refer to one class of them now, 
namely, the Parish Registers, they form ene of the 
principal sources from which parochial histories are 
written. The Church Register is usually the ‘oldest 
book in the parish, and the parish books often contain 
a fund of information beyond the mere entries of 
account. They are the only authority to which we 
can refer, previous to the present century, for an 
approximate census of the people. They mark the 
migration of population from one centre to another,’ 
the rise and the decay of towns. In the prevalence of 
certain surnames in certain districts they are an indica- 
tion of the varieties of race. ‘They are our only gui 
in testing the average duration of human life in the 
past three centuries. They are the highest authorities 
for proving family descent and pedigree. They have 
perished and they are perishing. Fifteen thousand 
unindexed volumes in 15,000 different places must 
from the necessity of the case be a sealed book both 
to the student and to the nation. By those who have 
thought of these things many proposals have been 
made to provide a remedy. Sir Thomas Phillips in 
1832, Lord Romilly in 1837, Horace Mann in 1857, 
Lord Lyndhurst in 1860, Southerden Burn in 1 
have all’ endeavoured to draw attention to this subject, 
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and have all failed to bring about a remedy, because 
the popular mind remains still uninstructed, and con- 
sequently only partially interested. If the clergy, who 
are the custodians of these priceless records, and the 
antiquaries, whose business it is to teach the people 
the value of these things, were to combine in insisting 
that the Government should save the Registers from 
future peril, by printing and indexing them all, and 
making up volumes first according to the parish, next 
according to the counties, and lastly arranging the 
whole. Then we should feel that a national discredit 


had been removed, and that a service of the first © 


magnitude had been done not only to the English 
nation but to the English speaking race. 

WorcESrER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— October 20.— This 
Society held a soirée in the Guildhall, which had been 
placed at its disposal by the Mayor, one of its mem- 
bers. Earl Beauchamp (President) presided, and 
there was a large and influential attendance, including 
many ladies. After an address by the President, the 
Mayor (Mr..J. Noake), read a Paper on the ‘‘ History 
of the Guild Hall and its Contents,” referring to the 
numerous portraits on the walls of the Assembly Room, 
and illustrating the Paper by the exhibition of the 
handsome jugs of Worcester Pottery, dated 1758, the 
pair of punch-bowls of 1792, the State-sword and 
Chair, A Paper was read by Mr. J.H. Hooper, M.A., 
on “The Clothiers Company,” the only relic now 
existing in Worcester of the various Trade Guilds or 
Companies, which resembled in their essential features 
the ancient City Companies. The Worcester Clothiers 
Company, having existed as a Guild long before, was 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1590. It is a 
strange coincidence that in 1621, among the appren- 
tices enrolled, occur the names of John Milton (the 


poet being then a boy of 13 at St. Paul’s school) ° 


and William Cowper.—Mr. E. Lees, F.L.S., read a 
Paper on ‘‘ Natural Forms as suggestive of Ancient 
and Medizeval Sculpture.”. Numerous objects of 
interest were exhibited, lent by Earl Beauchamp, the 
Dean and Chapter, the Corporation, and the Clothiers 


Company. 
CAD 
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————— 
ARCHITECTUAL REsTORATION.—“ Do not let us 
talk of restoration. .... The thing is a lie from 


beginning to end. More has been gleaned out of 
desolated Nineveh than ever will be out of rebuilt 
Milan. It is no question of expediency or feeling 
whether we shall preserve the buildings of past times or 
not. We have no right whatever to touch them. 
They are not ours. They belong partly to those who 
built them, and partly to all the generations of man- 
kind who are to follow us. The dead still have their 
right in them. It may hereafter be a subject of 
sorrow or a cause of injury to millions that we have 
consulted our present convenience by casting down 
such buildings. That sorrow, that loss, we have no 
right to inflict. It matters not whether in rage or in 
deliberate folly, the people who destroy anything 
causelessly are a mob; and architecture is always 
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destroyed causelessly.”—Ruskin, Seven Lamps of 
Architecture. 

EXTRAORDINARY BIRTH OF TRIPLETS.—In the 
European Magazine, vol. lxvi. (July—Dec. 1814), is 
the following extract and query :— 

‘*In the year 1666, in the county of Sussex, Mrs. 
Palmer, wife of Edward Palmer, was delivered of 
three sons, after being fourteen days in labour. John 
was born on Whit Sunday ; on Trinity Sunday came 
Henry; and on the Sunday following, Thomas. 
They all lived to be very brave men, and were 
knighted for their exploits.—Perhaps some of your 
numerous correspondents may be enabled to supply 
some further particulars of these interesting person- 

es. 

No reply is given to this query in the next number 
‘of the ZLuropean ; but it is well-known that the 
circumstance occurred in the family of the Palmers, 
then seated at Angmering, in Sussex, and now repre- 
sented by Sir Charles Palmer, Bart., of Dorney Court, 
Bucks.—A paragraph went the round of the papers to 
the effect that the wife of a cab-driver, at 35, Prebend 
Street,Camden Town, has given birth to three children 
under peculiar circumstances. One was born on the 
5th, one on the 6th,,and a third on the 8th of the 
same month. If this be so, then there is less difficulty 
in accepting as true the above story told by tradition 
in the family of Sir C. Palmer, Bart., of Dorney Court, 
Bucks, who now represents the Palmers of Angmering 
and Wingham. 

THE OLD Oak CHEST.—Mr. J. Godson contri- 
butes to the Grantham Journal the following “ note” 
on the ‘‘Old Hall, Exton Park, and the Legend of 
the Bride Lost in the Oak Chest.” After quoting the 
old ballad of ‘The Mistletoe Bough,” which has 
reference to a well-known tragic legend, Mr. Godson 
writes—‘‘ A picture on the subject of this ballad was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy exhibition, in which 
a bride, whose youth and beauty were very striking, 
was represented in the act of hiding: herself with a 
smiling face in the chest from which she could not 
escape. The legend ascribes her fatal imprisonment 
to a spring lock, which held the lid so close that no 
air could enter it, and no cry she uttered be heard 
outside. A discussion was maintained some time since 
in Notes and Queries as to the veracity of this 
affecting tradition, and as to where this touching inci- 
dent happened, if it really and truly took place. 
Though some interesting facts were elicited, no very 
satisfactory result was arrived at, but it may interest 
your readers to be informed of what is known in 
reference to the story which T. Haynes Bailey had in 
his mind whilst writing the ballad transcribed. Four 
or more old houses in England have such a story 
allocated to them ; the particulars vary, but acommon 
foundation—- a family resemblance—exists in them all. 
Bramshill, Sir John Cope’s house in Hampshire, and 
the great house of Malsanger, Basingstoke, are such 
houses. A legend of a lost lady is also recorded of a 
castello in Florence. The author, however, did not 
draw his materials from Italy, for barons’ halls there 
are not decked with mistletoe and holly. The Parish 
Church of Bawdrip has a monument to the daughter 
of one Edward Lovell, whose death was premature, 
and said to have been met in the unlooked-for way 
described in the ballad. So far as can be gathered, 
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the claim of Exton Old Hall, as being the house in 
which this tragic accident occurred, is most worthy 
of credence. The incident is referred to some year 
quite early in the last or late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is related as follows :—The Noels were dis- 
tinguished then, as now, for their hospitable enter- 
tainments, and at Christmas-time, at a merry-making 
at their old Hall, amateur theatricals formed the chief 
amusement. In one of the scenes a funeral had to 
be represented, and the guest who volunteered to 
personate the dead girl about to be buried’ was a 
young lady. Anoak chest was brought forward as 
the best substitute at hand for the coffin ; in it she was 
placed, and they proceeded with the remainder of the 
performance. The scene was enacted, and then, of 
course, all were expecting to see the imprisoned 
young lady ready to get up, and lying as she was 
when placed in the chest, alive and happy, but the lid 
was raised, and awe struck and horrified the company 
found themselves gazing on a lifeless body—she was 
discovered to be dead! Never afterwards were 
private theatricals enacted in that house ; the tradi- 
tion is that the judgment of God was believed to have 
been manifested in the event, and the family (said to 
have previously been given to gaiety and disregard of 
serious subjects) thereafter became noted for its strict 
performance of religious duties. The discrepancies 
between the ballad and the Exton tradition may pro- 
bably be accounted for by the liberties which the song- 
writer may have taken for the purposes of his tale. 
There are points, for instance, where the song speaks 
of the baron’s hall and the old oak chest, &c., in 
which it corresponds with the story of the melancholy 
end of the Christmas festivities at Exton Hall.” 
RoyaL CHRISTMASES.—It may be interesting to 
note the different places where some of our 
monarchs have spent the joyous season of Christ- 
mas. Thus, William the Conqueror usually kept 
his Christmas at Gloucester, but William II. 
honoured Winchester at that festival. Henry I. took 
a fancy to Westminster for the first four years of his 
reign, and then celebrated it at Windsor. Henry II. 
kept his first Christmas at Bermondsey, and in 
1071 in Ireland. In 1201, John kept Christmas at 
Guildford, but was very angry because the Archbishop 
of Canterbury attempted to outdo him in extravagance. 
In 1241, the nobles who appeared at Westminster 
were outraged because the Papal legate had the place 
of honour at the banquet ; but Henry III.’s Christ- 
mas in 1252 was a great success, 1,000 knights attend- 
ing, besides the peers of the realm, to witness the 
marriage of the Princess Margaret with Alexander, 
King of the Scots. The Archbishop of York gave 
600 fat oxen and £2,700 towards the expenses. In 
1241, Henry ordered Westminster Hall to be filled 
with poor people and feasted for a week. Edward I. 
kept Envistmas at Bury, Collingham, Ipswich, Bristol, 
and Carlisle. In 1324and 1325, Edward II. kept the 
festival royally at Nottingham, but 1326 found him a 
prisoner at Kenilworth. Edward III. kept Christmas 
at Guildford in 1331 and 1348, masques and mummings 
on a large scale being exhibited. hen Richard II. 
kept Christmas at Lichfield, he enlarged the episcopal 
palace, and 2,000 oxen and 200 tons of wine were 
consumed on the occasion ; 10,000 people dined daily 
at the expense of the king. Henry VI., in 1433, kept 


Christmas at Bury, and was met on Newmarket Heath 
by the aldermen and 500 townsmen ; and the lord 
abbot of the monastery entertained him in a manner 
worthy such a princely foundation. Henry VII 
generally kept Christmas in Westminster Hall, feast. 
ing his subjects right royally. Henry VIII. took a 
conspicuous part in the festivities, and kept Christmas 
generally at Greenwich and Richmond. Artificial 
gardens, tents, &c., were devised in the hall, out of 
which came dancers or knights, who fought. The 
cloth of gold for one of these cost £600. After afew 
years, Henry contented himself with a duller Christ- 
mas, and generally gambled a good deal on the occa. 
sion. Inthe time of Edward VL. a gentleman named 
Ferrers was made Lord of Misrule, and was very 
clever in inventing plays and interludes. The money 
lavished on these entertainments was enormous ; one 
of his lordship’s dresses cost £52, and he had a train 
of councillors, gentlemen ushers, footmen, pages, &c. 
Mary and Elizabeth kept Christmas at Hampton 
Court, but the entertainments of the latter were much 
gayer than those of her sister. Charles I. kept 
Christmas royally ; but the Puritans abolished it alto. 
gether, and Charles II. did not restore it to its former 
splendour. 

The newspapers and journals are full of the 
great question of purifying London by the abolition 
of smoke. The question arises how far this is a 
modern evil, and the antiquary has something to say 
on this. As long as London has been London it has 
been subject to fogs owing to its nearness to the river, 
and the old city was by no means smokeless, One 
day in the year 1661 Charles II. and John Evelyn 
were conversing together in the private garden at 
Whitehall, when a cloud of smoke was observed by 
both of them issuing from tall chimneys near Northum- 
berland House. The king, who had lately returned 
from the pure air of the Continent, commanded Evelyn 
to consult with the law officers of the Crown, and to 
draft a Bill for the abolition of the nuisance. The 
result was the famous ‘‘ Fumifugium of-the incon- 
venience of the aer and smoak of London dissipated, 
together with some remedies proposed by J. E., Esq, 
to His Sacred Majesty and to the Parliament now 
assembled, 1660,” but no action was ever taken by 
the indolent king. In a previous work, ‘‘ Character 
of England,” 1659, Evelyn had specially referred to 
the ‘‘ pestilent smoke leaving a soot on all 
things that it lights,” and wrote ‘‘I have been in a 
spacious church where I could not discern the minister 
for the smoke or hear him for the people’s barking.” 
The denseness of the air must have been great when 
the author could write—‘‘ If there be a resemblance 
- hell upon earth it is in this volcano on a foggy 

y.’ 

FIELD NAMES.—The following names of fields, 
ground plots, and tenements occur in a manuscript 
book kept by the steward of a gentleman who owned 
considerable property in this and other counties about 
100 years ago :—‘‘In the town of Shrewsbury, St. 
Mary’s parish, Castle Foregate,.a plot of land rented 
at £29 per annum is called Jennywood’s Wells, and 
another at half the rental is Farther Childs Field. 
Under Cotton Hill we have ‘ Russell Croft, Cotton 
Field, Hencot Stile, Swines Dale, Peartree Hills, Two 
Windmill Fields, Tenches Field, Chapel Yard, Wet 
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Meadow, Coney Green, Garlic Croft, The Peat Moss, 
Triangle, and Moss Fields.” In St. Chad’s parish, 
under Frankwell, we have ‘Silks Meadow, Garry's 
Piece, Bull o’ the Barn Piece, Bishops Land, Brownes 
Meadow, Pit Leasow, Balls Butts, Gorsty Bank, 
Russel Field, East Raddlebrook Field, Goose Land, 
Monk Eye, Rowton Field, Two Monks Eyes, and 
Sparkes Field.’ In Crowmeol, Gooshall Farm, 
Thieves Lane, Two Salmon Fields, Crawford Meadow. 
In Shelton, The Foxholes, Wet Reans. A list of 
forty-eight small tenements in the Manors of Monk- 
meol and Bicton are given, but including no names 
of interest ; but where was the Manor of Monkmeol ? 
The White Ball alehouse in Bicton and the Nags 
Head alehouse at Montford’s Bridge are mentioned.” 
The above local names are worth preserving. To 
many of them, no doubt, once ‘‘ hung a tale” which 
is now lost. Jennywoods Wells, Peartree Hills, 
Coney Green, Bull o’ the Barn, Balls Butts, and not 
merely one Monk Eye but Two Monks Eyes are 
suggestive enough. In the town of Oswestry, ‘‘ Bet- 
terice-street,” in Cowarch township, Elizabeth Jones 
occupies a ‘* Quillet of Land,” for which she pays 6s. 
rent. In the township of Dinas, Mallwyd parish, one 
William Rowlands pays 16s. per annum for ‘‘a house 
called Wyle Cop.” Near Whittington there is ‘‘ Babes- 
wood Farm” (this is now corrupted into Babbins- 
wood).—Eaddowes’s Shrewsbury Fournal, 


THE FoREIGN.—In one’s researches one finds 
places that are outside boroughs, and bear curious 
names; one often hears of a ‘‘foreign” outside a 
borough, which must have been a place for which an 
overseer was appointed separate from the borough ; 
an nee the 4 parish sometimes takes in the whole 
of a borough and a ‘‘ foreign,’ but yet there are over- 
seers appointed for the borough, and also overseers 
appointed for what is called the ‘‘foreign.” There 
are many places of that kind, for instance the foreign 
of Kidderminster and the foreign of Walsall.— Report 
« the Select Committee on Boundaries of Parishes, 
1873. 

FELIS 


Eintiquarian Wews. 
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The first part of volume v. of ‘‘ The Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia,” published by the British 
Museum, is nearly ready for issue. 


The interesting lecture delivered by Dr. King, 
Mayor of Hull, on ‘‘The Plate and Insignia of the 
Hull Corporation,” to the members of the Hull 
Literary Club, has been published. 


A descriptive account of the Roman Villa recently 
discovered at Brading, in the Isle of Wight, by Mr. 
Cornelius Nicholson, F.S.A., with illustrations from 
photographs, will be published in a few days by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


_ Animportant discovery of Roman relics, consist- 
ing of vases more or less perfect, ornamented with 
finely executed human and animal figures in relief, and 
fragments of pottery, has been made at Schleitheim, 
Schaffhausen. 





Dr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow is about to publish in 
three volumes the ‘‘ Poetical Works of John Critchley 
Prince,” who belonged to the class of: artisan poets, 
and is known inthe North as the author of several in- 
teresting examples of his powers as a poet. 


A Lacustrine canoe, upwards of thirty-two feet 
long and forty inches wide, one of the finest and best 
preserved ever found in Switzerland, has just been 
disinterred from a marsh near the Lake of Neuchatel. 
It has been removed to Lausanne, and placed in the 
Museum of the Academy. 


A portion of the old City wall has been discovered 
during some excavations necessary for laying the 
foundations of Messrs. Samuels’ new warehouse, 
No. 31, Houndsditch. Some interesting remains have 
also been exposed to view, within the last few weeks, 
on the site of Leadenhall Market. 


Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, is so resolved on 
making his ‘‘ Life of Milton” perfect as a history of 
the period, that he is rewriting the second volume. 
The index to the whole has, we understand, been en- 
trusted to the competent hands of Mr. A. Granger 
Hutt, of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Under the title of ‘‘Old Nottinghamshire,” it is 
intended to issue to subscribers, early in the new 
year, a volume containing articles on the history, anti- 
quities, &c., of this county. The work will be edited 
by the indefatigable Mr. J. P. Briscoe, the principal 
librarian of the Nottingham Free Public Libraries. 


A collection of 4,000 coins, found in Exeter and 
the neighbourhood, has been presented to the Albert 
Museum by Mr. Norton, a descendant of Jenkyns, 
the historian. The collection includes a large 
number of specimens of local coinage of rare value, 
as well as Greek, Roman, and Pheenician coins. 


Mr. Cundall’s new work on the application of 
fine art to bookbinding, which contains illustrations 
of twenty-eight examples of bindings, from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century, is now in the hands of the 
booksellers. In our next number we shall hope to 
give a notice of the book with a specimen of the 
illustrations. 


On January 18th and following days the Essex and 
Chelmsford Museum will hold an exhibition of pic- 
tures painted by Essex artists, and pictures of Essex 
scenes painted by other than Essex artists. Any one 
willing to assist in so praiseworthy an object should 
communicate to Mr. Edward Durrant, the Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Museum. 


Mr. Alfred A. Langley, while lately carrying out 
extensive enlargements of the Fenchurch Street 
Railway Station, me: with a rubble stone wall, 
about ten feet from the surface. This is supposed to 
be a portion of the old Roman wall. It extends ina 
northerly direction from the Tower on the north side 
of the existing railway works, and is about seven 
feet thick. Next month we hope to publish Mr. 
Langley’s full account of this interesting discovery 
and to accompany it with a plan of the work, 


In the course of extensive alterations at present 
being carried on at old Gala House, a finely sculp- 
tured mantelpiece was discovered in good preservation 
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bearing on it the coat-of-arms of the Pringles and 
Kerrs, with inscriptions in Latin as follows :— 

Nisi Dominus Frustra. Deus Facit Omnia. 
K L (arms) P. L (arms) K. 
Virtus Sub Ultra. ‘ Spes Vitee Altera. 
1611. 

The stone, which is eight feet six inches by twenty 
inches, is surrounded with a beautifully carved border. 


AN ANCIENT CHESHIRE CusTOM.—In continuance 
of an-ancient custom, the annua banquet of the 
Mayor of Over was lately given by Mr. R. Burgess, 
the retiring Mayor, at the Red Lion Hotel, Over. 
According to the Warrington Examiner, some 
seventy gentlemen sat down, and the annual Court 
Leet was held “‘with view of frank pledge” and 
Court Baron of the Right Hon. Lord Delamere, for 
his manor of lordship of Over, the presiding officer 
being Mr. W. C. Cheshire, the steward of the manor. 
Dr. George Okell was elected by Lord Delamere 
Mayor for the ensuing year. 

Early in February Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
will publish the first two volumes of a new work by 
Mr. Gerald Massey, upon which he has been engaged 
for ten years. It is to be entitled ‘‘A Book of the 
Beginnings: containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconstitute the Lost Origines of the Myths and 
Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and Lan- 
guage, with Egypt for the Mouth-piece and Africa as 


the Birth-place.” The first volume will contain 


‘Egyptian Origines in the British Isles.” The 
second, ‘* Egyptian Origines in the Hebrew, Akkado- 
Assyrian, and Maori Mythology and Languages. 


The much-needed reforms in the practical working 

of the Royal Historical Society are at length in a 
fair way to be carried out. The leader in this-matter 
is Mr. Cornelius Walford, who has the experience and 
energy required for the accomplishment of the work. 
Some alterations have been made in the Council ; 
and the President, Lord Aberdare, appears to have 
become alive to the necessity of vigorous measures. 
A Committee of Investigation is sitting; and what 
is even more important is that an independent 
Committee of the Fellows is established in London, 
which is lending powerful aid to Mr. Walford in his 
efforts. : 
A QUEEN ANNE SHILLING.—A coin of the reign of 
Queen Anne, ina capital state of preservation, was 
picked up in a potato field, on the farm of Easter 
Covesea, near Elgin, the other day. It contains on 
the one side an impress of the Queen, every feature 
being clear and distinct, with the inscription—‘‘ Anno . 
Dei. Gratia ;” and underneath the bust is the letter 
‘*E.” The obverse side is very similar to a florin of 
the present reign. It is dated 1708, and the letters 
are very clearly inscribed as follows :—‘‘ Mag.: Ir.: 
et Hib.: Reg.” Itis of the same size and weight as 
a halfpenny of the present day, and is as clear and 
bright as a new coin. 

Mr. W. H. Wells (of Howland Block, Chicago, 
Illinois) has been collecting English Grammars for 
more than forty years, with the ultimate object of pre- 
paring a sketch of the History of English Grammar, 
which will extend over a period of 350 years, ard 
include notices of prominent authors, the first intro- 


duction of English Grammar as a branch of school 
instruction, changés of forms and methods, &c. Mr, 
Wells has now in his possession 900 English 
Grammars, but he still requires about 400 more. Of 
these last he has just issued a list, and he is anxious 
to hear from those who can supply him with any of 
these desiderata. 

While travelling in Calabria recently, Professsors 
Harnack, of Giessen, and Von Gebhardt, of Gottin. 
gen, were informed that there was a remarkable old 
book in the possession of the Archiepiscopal Curia 
at Rossano. The members of the Chapter, when 
showing them the book, asked in what language it 
was written. The Professors found it was a splendid 
Greek codex of the Gospels in uncial writing, of about 
the sixth century. The text is in silver letters on 
purple parchment, and contains the whole of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, but not the last twelve dis. 
puted verses of the latter. There are neither accents 
nor divisions of the words. The leaves number 188, 
and eight of them are adorned with finely executed 
miniatures, in a transition style from the Classical to 
the Byzantine, representing the Passion. 


News comes from Inverness that as some men were 
lately trenching a piece of moss land for the Rey. 
Mr. Chinnery Haldane, of Ardsheallach, North Balla 
chulish, they were not a little startled on encountering 
a very curious ‘‘find.” At a depth of four feet under 
the lowest peat stratum, they came upon a human 
figure carved out of solid oak. The ‘‘ image” is 
about five feet in length, and has a couple of rounded 

uartz pebbles sunk into sockets for eyes. What this 

gure represents, how old it is, and the how and why 
and wherefore of it all, is a great puzzle. _ It has given 
rise to a great deal of talk and antiquarian speculation 
in the district. The Rev. Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ Nether- 
Lochaber,” however, has, on the invitation of the Rey. 
Mr. Haldane, taken the matter in hand, and from 
his pen we may look for a learned article on the 
subject at no distant date. 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart, the Nether-Lochaber 
correspondent of the Jnverness Courier, sends the 
following note relative to the discovery to Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, of the Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow. 
He says: ‘‘ Our Lady of the Ferry, as I call her, is 
a very wonderful image indeed, extraordinary in every 
sense, and unique. Nothing of the kind, so far as I 
know, has ever hitherto been found. in Scotland. 
What is she? Iam rather disposed to say that she 
is of Scandinavian, rather than of Celtic origin. In 
such a matter, however, there can be no great cer- 
tainty, only conjecture. One thing only is certain, 
Our effigy is unquestionably a heathen idol, a goddess 
after a sort, of this there can benodoubt. After thirty 
years’ archeological inquiry, on the constant gui vive 
for wonders and matters of e/d under ground and above 
ground, I never before met with anything like this 
‘goddess,’ nor do I suppose hgs any one else. Her 
ladyship is to be photographed soon.” 

The Curators of the Bodleian Library have lent 
their beautiful drawing of London by Ant. Van den 
Wyngaerde to the Council of the Topographical 
Society of London, and have deposited it in the 
British Museum during the period necessary for 4 
careful copy to be made. During its absence from 
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Oxford it will be under the care of Mr. G. W. Reid, 
F.S.A., Keeper of the Prints. Little or nothing is 
known of Wyngaerde further than that he visited 
England for a short time about the middle of the 
sixteenth century and produced this drawing, which is 
the earliest known view of London. No trustworthy 
copy of the view has yet been engraved, as the re- 
duced engraving by Whittock is inaccurate in almost 
every particular, and of no authority whatsoever. The 
issue of a facsimile by the Topographical Society 
will therefore be menace by = yeeersy in nage 

artography. Wyngaerde also e drawings © 
lesion Court and other English palaces, which 
are contained in the Sutherland Collection at the 


Bodleian. 

A DISCOVERY IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH- 
YARD.—It is reported that in the course of excavations 
in connection with the proposed restoration of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon parish church, the labourers have come 
upon the old charnel-house, consisting of a capacious 
vault, on the north-east side of the chancel. It is said 
not to have been used for sepulchral ec age since 
the time of the Reformation, and was finally closed in 
1680, The vault was full of human bones, some of 
which were in a good state of preservation, particularly 
theskulls. ‘The remains were six to eight feet in depth 
and extended on all hands, there being, it is computed, 
several tons of them. A large quantity was removed 
and re-interred in different portions of the churchyard. 
The face of a strongly built Saxon archway was then 
revealed, about six feet in the opening. The roof 
continues towards the chancel wall, and is exactly 
opposite Shakspeare’s tomb. On Sunday the opening 
in the ground was covered over with boards, and soil 
was placed thereon to a depth of a foot to prevent 
inquisitive persons from looking through. It is not 
yet known whether the explorations will be continued. 

On December 7, in accordance with a very ancient 
civic custom, presents of black livery cloth of the 
finest material, each four-and-a-half yards long, were 
forwarded on the part of the Corporation of London 
to the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chamberlain, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Treasurer and 
Comptroller of the Household, the Home Secretary, 
the Foreign Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Solicitor-General, the Recorder, the Town Clerk, and 
the Common Serjeant. The origin of the custom is 
thus explained: In the early period of our history the 
retainers of great lords wearing their liveries were so 
numerous as to be dangerous both to the King and the 
laws. The disorders arising from them required all 
the vigour of the King and Legislature to restrain, 
and many statutes, extending from 1377 to 1504, were 

forthat purpose. An exception was introduced 
in the prohibition in favour of guilds and fraternities, 
and men of the mysteries of cities and boroughs. This 
probably gave rise to the “livery men” of the various 
companies, and is supposed to be the origin of this 
gift of ‘‘livery cloth,” as it is called. 

We have to announce the death of M. de Saulcy, 
after a long illness, at the age of seventy-three. He 
was a native of Lilie, early showed a preference for 
archeology over mathematics, and in 1836 gained the 
prize for numismatics .at the Institute with an Zssaz 


de Classification des Suites monttaires byzantines. Six 
years later he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions, in succession to the numismatist 
Mionnet, and thenceforward he devoted himself chiefly 
to Oriental numismatics and epigraphy. . His re- 
searches dealt successively with Celtiberian, Phoenician, 
Egyptian, and cuneiform inscriptions. In 1850 he 
visited Palestine, and explored the Dead Sea. On 
his return he gave rise to much controversy by an- 
nouncing that he had discovered the Cities of the 
Plain, and by his claim to have established that the 
so-called *‘ Tombs of the King” were those of the 
Kings of Judah, and that a sarcophagus which he 
presented to the Louvre was that of King David. 
His conclusions were published in his Voyage autour 
de la Mer Morte et dans les Terres bibliques. Among 
his later works, which are very numerous, may be 


mentioned: Etudes sur. la Numismatic judaique, les 
Expéditions de César en Grande-Bretagne, 


A Mummy PRINCE FoR SALE.—Many strange 
things are dispersed by public sale, but it is doubtful 
whether a Prince whose authenticity is vouched for 
was ever before put up for auction and knocked 
down for something less than one hundred pounds to 
an enterprising bidder. ‘This, however, lately 
occurred at the Spun mart of the Hotel Drouot, 
Paris! The Royal personage thus summarily disposed 
of was no other than a Prince of the Imperial family 
of Montezuma, whose mummified remains have fallen 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. How it chanced 
that, instead of finding upon his decease a resting- 
place in the bosom of mother earth, he is still above 
ground entombed in a huge crystal case, is thus ex- 
plained in the Paris newspaper Zzdert4. On a certain 
day—how long ago, or under what circumstances, 
is not stated—this descendant of Emperors was 
made prisoner by the Spaniards, who, with a refine- 
ment of cruelty common at the epoch when the In- 
quisition was in vogue, decided to make their Royal 
captive acquainted with the slow torture of a death 
similar to that which the hero of the iron chest is said 
to have met with. In short, he was walled up alive, 
but out of deference perhaps for his rank, or from 
some other cause, the walls of his living tomb were 
saturated with a chemical preparation which pre- 
served the body from decomposition. Later on, the 
unfortunate Prince was discovered in his terrible 
niche, and, being in an excellent state. of preserva- 
tion, was transferred to the.crystal receptacle which he 
now occupies, and where he presents all the appear- 
ance of a statue of yellowish wood. By what chance 
he has ultimately found his way to the sale-rooms of 
the Hotel Drouot we.are not told, but the Liberté 
states. that his purchaser intends exhibiting him at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

We are glad to announce that a proposal for a 
‘* Caxton Memorial” has been set on foot.. The pro- 
prietor of the Printers’ Register says that the ch of 
the parish within which the great printer resided and 
practised his art, the church within whose wails he 
undoubtedly stood a frequent worshipper, and within 
whose prescincts his mortal remains were buried, 
with more than customary honours, as the parish re- 
cords teach us, still stands beneath the shadow of the 
venerable Abbey, and has recently begn restored at a 
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very considerable cost. Some windows have yet to 
be filled with stained glass, and strong efforts are 
being made to get them completed. It will be an 
everlasting pity if the opportunity is lost of filling 
one of these windows with an appropriate me- 
morial to William Caxton. It may be seized now 
—a year hence it will in all probability be too late. 
With a view to carrying this proposal out, a com- 
mittee has been formed, consisting of the Rev. Canon 
Farrar, D.D., Chairman, the Dean of Westminster, 
Mr. W. Blades, Mr. R. Clay, Mr. W. C. Knight 
Clowes, Mr. W. Dorrington, Mr. G. E. Eyre, Mr. 
T. D. Galpin, Mr. C. Austen Leigh, Mr. Alex. 
Macmillan, Mr. G. F. McCorquodale, Mr. W. H. 
Mudford, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Mr. J. F. Truscott, 
Mr. A. Tuer, Mr. G. Unwin, Mr. C. H. Wyman, 
Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, Treasurer, and Mr. A. 
Powell, Secretary, with power to add to their number. 
It is thought that about £700 will be necessary to 
provide a window worthy of the subject, and it is 
hoped and believed that the greater part of this sum 
will readily be subscribed among the printers of 
England, though there are doubtless many outside the 
craft who will be only too glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of contributing to the memorial of a 
national benefactor. Donations may be sent to the 
Temple Bar branch of the London and Westminster 
Bank, tothe Treasurer, Mr.G. A. Spottiswoode, Great 
New Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Powell, at the office of the Printers’ Register, or at 
his chambers, 9, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. The 
amounts received will, from time to time, be acknow- 
ledged in this and other papers. Already consider- 
able sums have been promised. 


A few days ago the workmen employed in digging 
the foundation of a new wing to the Roman Catholic 
Convent at York came upon a large statue of sand- 
stone, nearly life-size, two small Roman altars, and a 
third block of stone, which would appear from its 
inscription to have been also analtar. The neck of the 
statue was, unfortunately, severed in raising it to the 
surface, and its feet are also gone, but otherwise it is 
tolerably perfect. The face and head are fine, 
and the first impression of those who saw it when 
brought to light was that it represented a Roman 
patrician. The inscription, so far as it can be de- 
ciphered, runs thus :—‘‘C. JULIUS CRESCENTIUS (or 
CRESCENS), MATRIBUS DOMESTICIS VOTUM SOLVIT 
MERITO LIBENS A.U.C. ML.” The altar on which 
this inscription is rudely cut is 17 inches in height by 
8 inches in width. The whole is of smooth polished 
stone, fluted in the characteristic Roman fashion, 
and coloured at the sides. The second altar, like 
the figure, is of sandstone, in height 124 inches by 7 
inches wide, and on it nothing can be deciphered ex- 
cept the word ‘‘ ARTI,” probably the last four letters 
of the word ‘‘ Marti,” implying that the altar was 
dedicated to the god Mars. ‘The third stone is of 
lesser dimensions, being only 1o$ inches high by 5 
inches wide, and 34 inches deep. Its inscription is 
scarcely legible, but it is thought by those who have 
seen it to be ‘* DEO VETERI BIBLINIUS,” the rest of 
the words being worn away. Canon Raine, who has 
seen these treasure-troves, pronounces the figure to be 
that of the god Mars, and the sandstone pedestal to 
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be an altar belonging to it, the God of War being re. 
presented in the dress of a Roman warrior under the 
Empire. One of the altars Canon Raine considers to 
have belonged toa private house, and in the first 
instance to have been set up by some of the German 
soldiers in the Imperial legions, as the inscription, 
‘*Matribus Domesticis,” was peculiar to the Teutonic 
tribes, and probably points to the presence of the 
Teutonic element in the armies of Rome in this island, 
This he holds to be the first example of the kind dis. 
covered in Yorkshire ; and the same he considers to 
be the case with the stone inscribed ‘‘ Deo Veteri,” 
though some examples have been found in the Roman 
wall in Northumberland. It is considered that these 
relics belong to the third century of the Christian era, 
and, from their being found so near to the surface, 
it is thought that they probably were buried in order 
to save them from destruction, either at the introduc. 
tion of Christianity, when heathen figures would na- 
turally be objects of hatred, or else during the troubled 
times of later date, very possibly in the Wars of the 
Roses. 

THE SCULPTURED STONES OF MEIGLE.—At a 
recent meeting of the Presbytery of Meigle, the pro- 
ceedings of which are reported in the Scotsman, the 
Rev. Mr. Law, Eassie, the moderator, stated that he had 
received a letter from Sir George Kinloch, of Kinloch. 
Sir George stated that he purchased some years ago the 
schoolhouse at a heavy cost, with the intention of 
presenting it to the public for the preservation of the 
stones. At the time, through want of sympathy, the 
scheme fell through. Lately his attention had been 
drawn to the rapid decay of some of the stones, and 
he had been pressed from many quarters to carry out 
his original intention. All the heritors and man 
friends had subscribed to assist in making the build- 
ing suitable, and in the gathering together of the 
collection. He had therefore made over the building 
to trustees to be kept for a museum for the preserva- 
tion of objects of antiquarian interest, and any 
individual or body wishing to take advantage of the 
museum for the preservation of antiquarian relics 
might do so, and yet retain their property in such 
relics. After expressing the hope that the Presbytery 
would give a hearty approval to the views of the 
heritors, Sir George stated that Dr. Mitchell, who 
visited Meigle the other day on behalf of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland, pointed out that what 
the heritors were doing in the parish was a work of 
national importance, for the stories told on the stones 
and the Celtic ornamentation, which was of the highest 
art, had never yet received proper study, owing to the 
scattered positions of the stones. The minute of the 
meeting of heritors which was held on the 21st Oct. 
set forth that Sir George Kinloch proposed to hand 
over the old schoolhouse to trustees in perpetuity for 
a public museum, and that he requested the consent 
of the heritors to remove to it the ancient sculptured 
stones for their preservation. Sir George also said 
that if the consent were given, he would request the 
Antiquarian Society to allow their president for the 
time being to be named as one of the trustees. How- 
ever, ultimately, the following resolution was adopted: 
—‘‘ It having come to the knowledge of the Presbytery 
that some of the sculptured stones had already been 
removed a few days ago from the churchyard, and 
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that a baptismal font connected with the Church of 
Meigle had been borrowed by Sir George Kinloch 
many years ago, and had not been returned, but had 
been introduced into the Episcopal Chapel, it was 
moved and seconded, and unanimously agreed to, 
that the Presbytery, in the exercise of its jurisdiction 
in relation to ecclesiastical property and interests, 
refuse their assent to the request made, and ask that 
those stones be removed to their former site, and the 
baptismal font returned to the custody of the minister 
of the parish church of Meigle. The Presbytery also 
request the kirk session to see that there is no further 
interference with these ancient stones.” 


<—P 


Correspondence. 


———— 


AVEBURY CHURCH, WILTS. 


It is only fitting that some notice of Avebury—the 
site of one of the greatest and most ancient monu- 
ments of Europe—should occur in THE ANTIQUARY. 

Ido not, however, propose to refer now to our 
celebrated heathen temple, but to the more modern 
antiquities of our Christian church. 

A church was founded here in Saxon times, and is 
noticed in Domesday Book. I had always regarded 
the original parts of the present nave—rudely con- 
structed of ‘‘Sarsen” stones and chalk—as parts of 
this Saxon building ; and a discovery made in Oc- 
tober last has happily proved this belief to be correct. 

The church is in course of repair and restoration, 
and I was engaged, with my son and two of his friends, 
in taking down a huge west gallery, when, in scrap- 
ing off the whitewash, in order to reveal some wall- 
painting of the 14th century, we brought to light two 
Saxon windows in the walls of the nave. 

They are in a very perfect state, have never been 
glazed, but have evidently been fitted with shutters 
on the outside, as they show a ‘‘ rebate” of about an 
inch in depth around the orifice, with holes for hinges. 
The bottom of the window is nine feet above the 
present floor, which is however some two or three 
feet above the original level. 

There is a special peculiarity in the internal splay 
of both of these windows. Aisles were added to 


. the original nave about A.D. 1112, when Norman 


arches were formed in the nave walls (the ‘‘ responds” 
of which remain) connecting the nave with the aisles ; 
and in forming these arches the builders ruthlessly 
“cut into” the Saxon windows with their hood- 
mouldings, and then apparently built up the win- 
dows, so that they have been completely concealed 
from about A.D, 1112 to October of last year. The 
hood-moulding of the south side has the Norman 
zigzag coloured upon it in red paint, whilst that of 
the north side is quite plain and of a slightly different 
moulding. 

And I may here state that these Norman builders 
—probably the monks of a branch of the monastery 
of St. George Bocherville, near Rouen, which was 
established in Avebury in the year 1110—were treated 
with no more scrupulous regard by their successors in 
the middle of the 14th century (by whom the chancel 
was built) than they themselves had shown to their 


Saxon predecessors ; for we have found built into the 
east wall of the chancel some coloured fragments of a 
Norman arch (probably the chancel arch) of very 
bold design. 

Of course we shall scrupulously preserve all these 
historic records in our present work of restoration ; 
but it would seem that there was no ‘‘ Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings” either in the 12th or 
14th centuries; and I fear that I shall incur the re- 
probation of that Society now, not merely ior my 
conduct in re-opening the above Saxon windows, and 
thus undoing the work of the beginning of the 12th 
century, when they were blocked up, but also in de- 
molishing all the pews by which the church was filled, 
and amongst them one which is, I think, unique in 
character, and seems to have been copied from a 
stall of a stable. It is six feet six inches high at the 
head, where it joins the wall of the north aisle, and 
five feet high in the lowest part where it abuts on the 
passage of the aisle, and certainly deserves a place in 
some ecclesiastical museuin. 

BRYAN Kine. 


CHA 
PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
(Vol. i. pp. 20, 141, 238, 278; ii. 84, 270.) 
Perhaps the following entries from two of the paro- 
chial registers in the county of Cambridge may be 
interesting : 


Avebury, Calne: 


Bassingbourne Register. 

Baptisms.—Maria Chichely daughter of Joseph & 
Anna baptized June 3 1673. Joseph Chichely 
son of Joseph & Anna bap. Oct. 13 1675. 
Anna Chichely daugh. of Joseph & Anna bap- 
tized Sep. 5 1687. 

Burial.—Anna Chichely wife of Joseph Chichely 
July 17 1696. 

Marriage.—John Standford and Elizabeth Chi- 
chely Feb. .. . 1673. 

Burial.—Mary wife of Joseph Chichely June 21 


1732. 
4 Shepreth Register. 

Burials.—John Chicheley was buryed the.... 
November 1616. 

Mary the wife of John Chitchley w. ... 10th 
day of November 1616. ~ 

Joan Chitchley was buryed the... . 1616. 

Dorothie Chitchley y® daughter of Thom & 
ffrances his wife was buryed the 17th day of 
June 1629. 

Mary Chitchley daughter of Thom*® & ffrances 
was buried May ij* 1639. 

Thomas Chitchley was buryed May 7th, 1642. 

Ann Chitchley, the. ... Chichely was buryed 
the... . 1052. 

Baptisms.—Thomas Chichley the son of Thomas 
& ffrances his wife was baptized the 34 day 
of October 1530, 

Joane Chychtley the daughter of Thomas & 
ffrances his wife was baptized the 20 day of 
October 1634. 

These extracts may be interesting as showing how 
members of the great family of Chicheley of Wim- 
pole were to be found among the peasantry in the 
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neighbourhood of the place at which they lived. 
There are still living in the county descendants of the 
Chicheleys in the female line; but, as far as I know, 
the name Chicheley has become extinct. 
B. HALE WoRTHAM. 
Shepreth Vicarage. 


a 


Allow me in reply to Mr. Hockin’s strictures on 
Mr. Seton’s very useful note (vol. i. p. 20), to state the 
views of a working genealogist. Mr. Hockin makes five 
objections to the transfer of parish registers from the 
custody of the parochial clergy to that of the Re- 
gistrar-General. I take them in his own order, and I 
trust answer them wxanswerably. 

1. ‘*The registers being purchased at the expense 
of the parish, and filled up by the parson, are un- 
questionably the preety of the parish, and to re- 
move them would be an act of confiscation which 
nothing but some overwhelming benefit to the nation 
at large could justify.” 

Very few people will, I think, be inclined to admit 
that the registers ‘‘are unquestionably the property 
of the parish,” in the sense here expressed ; it is true 
they are the property of the parish,* but only as 
custodian for the State. If the parish is no longer a 
fit custodian, can a change of custody be called “ con- 
fiscation ?” ‘Will Mr. Hockin contend that the records 
of the Law Courts are the property of the Court, or 
that any other public record is the exclusive property 
of any person or corporation, and not the property of 
the State? Transferring the custody of parish regis- 
ters from their present guardians, who don’t take care 
of them, to that of the Registrar-General, who would 
take care of them, can hardly be called an ‘‘act of 
confiscation.” That such a change of hands would be 
** an overwhelming benefit to the nation at large,” will 
I think appear from what I have to say as to the rest 
of the objections. Luckily the parish register is not 
usually considered parish property in Mr. Hockin’s 
sense, or doubtless many a country vestry would long 
ago have disposed of them to the best bidder, and 
spent the proceeds in an Easter wake, or some other 
parish festivity delightful to the hungry ratepayers ! 

2. ‘*For once that any antiquary or genealogist 
requires an inspection or copy of a register, it is re- 
quired fifty times by _— either resident in, or 
intimately connected with, the particular parish.” 

This objection is most unfair. Were the parish 
registers accessible to the antiquary or genealogist, I 
have no hesitation in stating that for every search 


made by a resident, a hundred would be made by 


an antiquary or genealogist. The people resident 
in the parish who require extracts from the register 
rarely want to search far back, and since the Civil 
Registration began in 1836, the entries in parish 
registers are of little value, as for legal purposes the 
civil registers are the proper evidence. 

3. ‘For most legal purposes registers are more 
conveniently placed where they are.” This is illus- 
trated by the case of a local lawyer who went to 
Mr. Hockin to compare a certificate of burial with 
the original entry, surely an unnecessary proceeding, 
as the certificate would have been good evidence. 


* Hardwicke’s Act. Dorman and Ekyns, 2, Bernard, 269. 
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It is stated that he could not have gone to London 
for the same purpose under 5/., and probably not 
under 1o/. Had he required an extract from one of 
the registers now in the keeping of the Registrar. 
General he could have had it for 3s. 6¢., and the 
trouble of writing a letter, postage 1d., so that this 
objection falls to the ground. 

4. This when looked at in its true light, is the most 
objectionable of Mr. Hockin’s objections. 

‘* Should any register be required with its custo. 
dian in the Assize Court, it would cost the litigants 
very much less for one to take it to the county town, 
than for a Somerset House clerk to have to bring 
it all the way from London.” 

Imagine the pleasure.and..exeitement to a country 
parson of a trip to“his ‘county ‘town at assize time, 
when he will meet his old college chum who 
circuit, besides many of his local friends and neigh. 
bours, and all at the expense of somebody else ! Ay 
abolition of the chance of a pleasant trip:to his county 
town is the sum total of this objection. 

5. ‘It would be a wrong to the poor to deprive 
them of their present facilities for procuring certifi. 
cates.” This may be characterized as a purely senti- 
mental objection. We are told that the poor man 
‘fis not often a ready writer, and to have to apply to 
some unknown person at some unknown pines ‘in 
London, would be to him a serious obstacle, as well 
as a more costly process,” than to apply to the 
clergyman. Not so, the fees for a single certificate 
are just the same, parish clergyman or Registrar. 
General. The poor in these days are not so ignorant 
as Mr. Hockin would lead your readers to suppose, 
most of them can read and write, and those who can- 
not have always friends and neighbours who can do so 
forthem. Moreover, Board Schools—it is to be hoped 
there is one in his parish—will very soon relegate the 
man who cannot read or write to those extinct rae 
of mammoths and megatheriums of which geo 
often discourse so learnedly in the columns of the 
local penny weeklies. 

Parish registers are, without doubt, all things ¢on- 
sidered, the most valuable national records we q 
and at the same time, they are least cared for and 
worse kept. They prove the glory of the rich man— 
his noble birth; the pride of the poor man—his 
worthy fathers. To each their value is indubitable, 
but especially to prod sa man, because they are the 
only record of kis good name.. Why then, when we 
spend large sums in preserving every other class of 


national record in that noble pile of buildings in ' 


Fetter Lane, and when we give free access to them to 
all her Majesty’s subjects who choose to consult them, 
should we any longer delay adding these ‘parish 
registers to the national store? Most of the ergy, 
their present custodians, care nothing for them, 
except for the few paltry fees they obtain for their in- 
spection ; not ten per cent. of them can.read the 
older registers, and some are so careless and indif- 
ferent that they will lend them to any one who asks. 
My desire is to see all parish registers, previous to 
1813, transferred to the custody of the Registrar- 
General ; no injury would be suffered by the parish- 
ioners ; the documents would be properly preserved 


‘and cared for, would be accessible (as the noncon- 


formist registers now are) to the public for the fee of 
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1s. instead of 1s. for the first year, and 6d. for every 
year after (an exorbitant amount if one wishes to 
search for 200 years), and would be readily available 
for every legal and literary purpose. Moreover, the 
searcher would not be, as he now is, at the mercy 
of the eccentricities of a country parson. 

GEORGE W. MARSHALL. 


FAIRY LORE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

The recent death of an old lady in Peel, at the 
venerable age of 95 years, wife of William Crellin, 
commonly known as ‘‘ Billy Beary,” being the pro- 
prietor of that estate in the parish of German, calls to 
my remembrance a curious piece of fairy lore she 
once related to me, as follows :—‘* It isnow some sixty 
years or more, very early one spring morning, being 
employed in household duties, there came floating on 
the air a low, murmuring, wailing noise ; when, on 
going to the door to see what occasioned it, behold 
there appeared a multitude of the Good People, pass- 
ing over the stepping-stones in the river, and wending 
their way up the side of the hill, until they were 
lost inthe mist that then enveloped the top of Beary 
mountain, They were dressed chiefly in Zoaghtyn, 
with little pointed red caps, and most of them were 
employed in bearing on their shoulders various 
articles of domestic use, such as kettles, pots, pans, 
the spinning wheel, and such like, evidently seeking 
fresh and more quiet quarters, having been disturbed, 
as was supposed, by the noise of a fulling mill lately 
erected in their neighbourhood.” I may add that 


Loaghtyn is a fine brown wool, once prevalent in 
the island, but rarely met with at the present day. 


WILLIAM Harrison. 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 
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ROYAL GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. George E. Jardine, writing from 1267, Broad- 
way, New York, suggests how the portrait of one 
Royal Governor, Sir Edmund Andros, may be traced : 
“An American artist, Mr. Charles Noel Flagg, at 
present residing at No. 74, Rue-de-Seine, Paris, told 
me that he once copied in oil the portrait of Sir 
Edmund. If you will communicate with him he can 
tell more about it.” 

ee ee 


At the second Special Exhibition of National Por- 
traits at South Kensington (1867), there was a portrait, 
lent by ‘* Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., M.P.,” of Lord 
Cornbury, Governor of New York. It is described in 
the catalogue “‘ Half-length standing ; in female dress, 
with low body and jewels.” ‘‘ Canvas 49 x 39 in.” 
‘Said to have dressed himself in women’s clothes 
hg to represent her Majesty Q. Anne, at New 

ork, 


Melksham. 


ARTHUR GORE. 


PATENS AND CHALICES IN COFFINS. 


In the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries it was cus- 
tomary to place a paten and chalice with the dead 


body of ecclesiastics of the Roman Church. Probably, 
the custom was observed long before and after the 
dates mentioned, though no longer habitual in the 
Roman Church. In the “ Rites of Durham,” edited 
by Davies, and more recently by the Surtees Society, 
the custom of interring patens and chalices of silver, 
other metal, or wax, is mentioned. These articles 
were almost always of pewter or some cheap mixed 
metal, and were doubtless sold ready-made as coffin- 
plates are now. Many of these pewter vessels have 
been found with skeletons ; but the metal is so liable 
to decay that they are seldom perfect, sometimes all 
but annihilated, and probably in some cases they have 
escaped observation. Silver vessels have been found 
in coffins at York, Chichester, and other places. 
When Bishop Tulloch’s tomb in the Church of St. 
Magnus in Orkney, was opened in 1845, a paten and 
chalice of beeswax were found ‘in it, and the upper 
part of a pastoral staff of oak. I wish to obtain 
through THE ANTIQUARY notices of any patens or 
chalices of silver or beeswax, found in coffins or tombs. 
Those of pewter are too numerous to obtain anything 
like a complete list of them, still notices will be 
acceptable. A paten and chalice were recently found 
in a stone coffin at Cold Higham, in Northampton- 
shire. The chalice is of pewter, much broken, but 
apparently of a peculiar form. The paten is a circular 
piece of common sheet-lead, marked with a cross in 
the centre. 
H. DRYDEN. 
Canons Ashby, Northampton. 


~~ 
CHARLES II. AND HIS QUEEN. 


I shall feel obliged if you can give me any informa- 
tion respecting a print of Charles II. of England, 
and Catharine of B In this print the ki 
holds his wife by the hand, and in the left-hand corner 
are the arms of England, and a crown and sceptre ; 
in the right a Cupid .bearing the arms of Catharine. 
The copy which I have has been cut to the margin, 
removing the names of the painter and engraver. Size 
about 20 inches by 15 inches. 

W. DovucGtas. 

2, Granville Terrace, Edinburgh. 


KLEEN 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


When I was at Oxford in 1850-1859, there was a 
perfect representation of this most holy saint and 
martyr in one of the windows of St. Michael’s Church 
in that city. He was represented in full pontificals, 
and with a crozier in his right hand. Of this I have 
a full-sized drawing. Prior to the year 1842 there 
was a fragment of the head of the same saint in one 
of the north windows of the choir of the Prebendal 
church of Thame, Oxfordshire, but, with the frag- 
ments, it was then destroyed, and the window was 
filled with plain white quarries. Anciently Thame 
Church owned a relic of the saint, but it was stolen 
by the visitors of Edward VI. 

FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, F.S.A. 

All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 
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DIRECTIONS.—(See August issue, 1880.) 
Letters addressed to a Number, care of the Manager, 
must be accompanied by a stamp for postage. 

For SALE, 


Book-Plates for sale.— A sample packet post 
free for 2s. 6d¢.—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, High 
Road, Lee. 

Old English Furniture.—A pair of fine Chippendale 
Chairs for sale, formerly the property of Colonel 
Townley, the Short-Horn Breeder. Also an old Oak 
English Marriage Coffer, recently exhibited at Bethnal 
Green Museum.—Apply to Mr. Allen Cotterell, Art 
Studio, 143, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
1877 to 1880, four years, 24 thick vols., paper covers, 
good as new. Price £10.—J. Kenward, F.S.A., Har- 
borne, near Birmingham. 

Manners, Customs, and Dress during the Middle 
Ages, by Lacroix, profusely illustrated, richly coloured 
plates, imperial 8vo, finely bound, extra gilt, a splendid 
volume, new, nett cash 175. 6d. (cost 31s. 6d.), 1879. 
—Whitaker’s Craven, royal quarto, £6 6s. edition, 
full morocco extra, quite new, nett cash 70s., 1878 
(106, care of the Manager). ~ 

Raden’s Switzerland, its Mountains and Valleys, 
418 magnificent illustrations, folio, new and untouched, 
splendidly bound, cash, only 215, (cost 42s.), 1878.— 
The Rhine, from its Source to the Sea, by Bartley, 
splendid illustrations, folio, new and faultless, grandly 
bound, cash, only 21s. (cost 425.), 1878 (107, care of 
the Manegt- 

A small collection of Book-Plates, mounted on 
cardboard ready for binding, for sale.—Send for 
particulars to W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, Lee 

M. Valmont de Bomare’s Dictionnaire Raisonné 
Universel d’Histoire Naturelle, 5 vols., MDCCLXV., 
price 10s.—Kirwan’s Elements of Mineralogy, 2 vols., 
MDCCXCVI., 6s.—Nugent’s The Grand Tour, 4 vols., 
MDCCLXXVIII., 105.—Dodwell’s Practical Discourses 
on Moral Subjects, 3 vols., MDCCXLVIIL, 75. 6¢.— 
The New Annual Register, Vols. III. and XIITI., 2s. 6d. 
each.—-Parliamentary Register, Vol. IV., 25. 6d.— 
Lemaistre’s Travels, 3 vols., 1806, 75. 6¢.—Cassell’s 
Protestantism, 3 vols., half morocco, 20s.—About 
150 Chap Books and Penny Histories, bound in three 
vols., cloth, 21s.—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, 
Lee. 

Large and valuable collection of Engravings, Prints, 
Pamphlets, Broadsides, Election Bills and Squibs, 
&c., relating to the County of Hereford, a speculative 
lot, lowest price £2 10s., no approval.—Phillips’s 
Cider, with notes explanatory and historical by Dun- 
ster, nice copy, calf, 10s. 6¢.—Annales of England 
during reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI. and 
Mary, by Francis Godwin, Bishop of Hereford, 1630, 


with the three rare portraits and title-pages, small . 


folio,-calf, 7s. 6¢d.—James W. Lloyd, Kington. 
Bishop West’s Chapel, large paper.—Croston’s 
Salmesbury Hall.—Croston’s Views of Old Man- 
chester.—Brand’s Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Corry’s Lan- 
cashire (containing the full pedigree of the Chadwick 


family).—Leigh Hunt’s Jarof Honey.—Jewitt’s Grave. 
mounds.—Maton’s Western Counties.—Poulson’; 
Beverlac.—S ’s Coventry Mysteries.—Robin 
Hood’s Garland, 1811.—Surtees’ Durham, Vol. IV., 
and many others for sale or exchange.—Henry Gray, 
10, Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

A number of Manuscripts and Autographs, &., 
written the end of last and. beginning of present 
century, mostly yn: to Gravesend, of local and 
general interest ; History, Botany, Antiquities, 
Paintings, &c.; a very curious lot. Price £2 10;— 
D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Coins (Old English). A large waabes of duplicates 
to be exchanged or sold.—Collector, 26, Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Blane’s Brittania, Newcome’s St. Alban’s Abbey, 
and a few other books.—Mr. Glasscock, Bishop's 
Stortford. 

Buck’s Views in Kent—6 large views of Towns and 
21 of Castles, folio size, &c.—‘‘ Z,” Messrs. Thew & 
Son, Downham Market. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens, 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. : 

Hume’s (Rev. Dr. A.) Learned Societies and Printi 
Clubs ; also various pamphlets by him.—Notes po 
Queries, Jan. to June, 1880.—Tinsley’s Magazine, 
Jan. and July to Dec. 1876 (100, care of Manager.) 

Lincolnshire or Nottinghamshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—James G. Nicholson, 80, Acomb 
Street, Greenhays, Manchester. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged,— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Old Book-plates.— Best prices given by W. E. 
Morden, 30, The Parade, High Road, Lee. 

Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeenth Cen. 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Worcestershire, 
Will purchase or exchange for those of other Counties: 
send list or numbers in Boyne to W. A. Cotton, 
Bromsgrove. 

Wanted, Local Books relating to Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, and adjacent counties in ex- 
change for other books, coins, &c., or for cash— 
H. Gray, 10, Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Coins (Old English) Wanted.—Collector, 26, 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Wanted, in good condition—Zoological Society's 
Proceedings, vol. for 1864, with coloured plates.— 
Memoirs of Admiral Sir J. Brenton, by his Son— 
Little Henry, 1816.—Walks round Nottingham, with 
the plates.—Naval Keepsake, 1837.—History of a Ship, 
1845 (Orr & Co.).—Nights at Sea, 1852.—Jem Bunt, 
1841.—R. H., 15, procnge Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Wiltshire Poll Book, fol. to purchase, ot 


1713, 
reference without purchase wad greatly oblige.— 
Armorial Buok-Plates or Pedigrees, of any families 
bearing name of ‘‘ King.”—*‘Z,” Messrs. Thew & 
Son, Downham Market. 
Wanted to purchase, Bookplates.— Rev. E. Farrer, 


Kelvedon, Essex. 
Wanted, (Genealogist, Jan. 1880. — Cutts, 28 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


(Several items are omitted through want of space.) 





